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WAITING FOR CONSTRUCTIVE SOLUTIONS 


The meeting betweeen Premier Khrushchev and President Ken- 
nedy was greeted in Poland with satisfaction. It dan be presumed 
that as much was achieved in Vienna as could have been achieved 
in the present state of international relations: each side now better 
understands the other’s position and the principle has been accepted 
that the governments of both super-powers will keep in contact. 
It is just because they conformed to existing possibilities that the 
results of the talks seem valuable. In this way they have prepared 
the ground for concrete political moves which would help peace, 
and might be a turning point if they rehabilitate common sense 
in international life. Naturally the furher course of events will 
depend on whether the common sense and cool-headedness that 
are essential in the period of difficult negotiations now facing us 
gains a permanent grip on the world. 

It would be difficult to imagine any statesman today denying 
the need to take steps against the danger of war; little, however, 
has been done to bring nearer the solution of the most important 
disputes which for years have been poisoning the international 
atmosphere. It is beyond doubt that one of the reasons for this state 
of affairs is the legacy of cold-war methods and thinking which has 
bequeathed an inability and often an unwillingness on the part of 
certain political circles in the West, to adapt to the demands of peaceful 
coexistence and a tendency to ignore the balance of power in the 
world. In addition, there is always trouble somewhere and new flash- 
points are continually appearing. 

The world is changing and nothing can be done about it; no 
military force and no threats can halt this historical process. A con- 
servative outlook distorts the picture of reality and leads to warped 
conclusions. A particularly striking example of this is the reaction 
of certain quarters to events in the colonial and post-colonial world 
and to the social upheavals in the so-called backward countries. The 
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historic growth of forces which are extremely various and often 
have little in common with each other is not infrequently explained 
away with the magic words of “communist subversion” as if 
exorcism and incantations were enough to clear up the situation. 
The foolish tendency to fall back on pseudo-moral arguments and 
evaluate in terms of good and evil the political position of each new 
state depending on whether it is closer to the capitalist or the 
socialist bloc can have serious consequences in political practice 
and can impede coexistence in enormously important areas of the 
world. 

Coexistence requires of both sides that they come to terms with 
the evolution of the world. The division into socialist, capitalist and 
neutral countries was nobody’s mischievous invention. By and large 
this division reflects the situation in the world and any realistic 
policy has to reckon with this fact. In the atmosphere of distrust 
between the capitalist and the socialist world the vigour and unity 
of action of the neutral powers can be of substantial importance to 
peace. But as we know, the representatives of the Manichaean 
mentality which divides the world into the good side and the evil 
side cannot accept this new international development. 

The fact that there was a meeting in Vienna at all shows how 
urgent is the necessity to face reality. We cannot conceal our con- 
cern at the way part of the Western press since Vienna has been 
flourishing the word “sombre” as the most accurate description of 
the international situation. The vocabulary of each country is rich 
enough for new words to be dug out, each of them more sombre 
than the last. However this will not solve any problems. What is 
needed is not to stamp each development with the right adjective 
and coin modish phrases but to draw practical conclusions from 
the situation and work out some line of action. In this particular 
case the adjective “sombre” is an exceptionally wild choice for the 
situation. It seems to us that it would be far more sombre to believe 
that antiquated social structures are going to survive indefinitely 
in vast areas of the globe; still more sombre would be the suicidal 
conviction that one of the sides could impose its will on the other 
by achieving a crushing military supremacy as aresult of the arms 
race. If Vienna helps to dispel these pernicious illusions still entertain- 
ed in the West and instils an understanding that each of the sides 
must reckon with the existence of the other, it will have fully vindi- 
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cated the hopes that public opinion placed in the meeting of the 
leaders of the two biggest powers. 

We are not claiming that there are no sombre problems in the 
world. We feel, however, that they can and must be settled with 
the agreement of all the parties concerned. It is not difficult to 
think of one of the more sombre sights: sixteen years after the 
end of the war no progress has been made on the question of 
a peace treaty with Germany. This provisional state of affairs does 
no good to the cause of peace. Once again the German Federal 
Republic, as every year during the summer, is going through its 
blaring season of revisionist spectacles. With fantastic organization 
tens and hundreds of thousands of people are transported to rallies 
at which top west German leaders predict a change in the frontiers. 
This whole to-do bears out our belief that peace can only be assured 
in Europe if there is a settlement of the German problem. West 
Germany cannot change the situation by itself but, by its refusal 
to recognize it and its continual questioning of it, it is creating the 
right political climate for trouble-making. This in itself is dangerous. 
For this reason the question of a peace treaty with Germany and 
the question of West Berlin must be solved. We can see no sense 
in publicizing bellicose “defence plans” for West Berlin; we do not 
think that in the long run the position of those statesmen who 
stubbornly cling to the old arguments about the German question 
will prove tenable. 

In Poland we have adopted an attitude of what might be called 
realistic optimism to the post-Vienna period. We consider that the 
confrontation of standpoints at Vienna was necessary and useful and 
that the dialogue which has been started should be continued. The 
world is waiting for constructive solutions. 











NEW THINKING ABOUT EDUCATION 


Bogdan Suchodolski 


The need to modernize the traditional concept of general educa- | 
tion is being felt in many countries at present. In Poland this has 


become an urgent and widely discussed problem since the socialist 
revolution has opened schools and culture to the masses. Simul- 
taneously, speedy industrialization, with its consequent growing 
demand for skilled labour, has raised questions on the basic nature 
of schooling for workers. 

Both problems involve one and the same question: what cor- 
rective changes should be introduced into the conventional teaching 
syllabus to adapt it to the requirements stemming from the new 
socio-economic system? 

The answers to this question, suggested by educationalists in this 
country, may be of wider interest. For all their similarity with the 
problems in other countries, educational problems in Poland have 
been given a specific character by the socialist transformations of 
the economy and national culture. 

Our view of the crisis in the old type of general education in 
Europe and America differs sometimes from its critics in other 
countries; nor can we fully agree with them on what course reform 
should take. 

What are, as we see them, the deficiencies in the old type of 
general education? 

In its traditional meaning ‘general education’ implied a specific 
type of instruction which, though it treated various fields of know- 
ledge, was considered of no practical use either in everyday life 
or one’s future occupation; allowing for the fact that it was the 
preliminary to entering the universities, it was, according to Spencer, 
more of a decorative trapping, of greatest service in the social 
atmosphere of the drawing room; its main goal was to serve the 
social elite, or that narrow part of the population which stood out 
from the rest of the community by reason of its educational 
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standards acquired by studying the humanities and foreign lan- 
guages; its common cultural background gave the elite a common 
language and separated it, at the same time, from the rest of the 
people. 

In this conception, general education was rather of a formal 
character designed to develop the mental ability known as intel- 
ligence. Latin and Greek were favourites with the educationalists 
of the recent past as efficient media for the development of intel- 
lectual abilities. 

This traditional concept of education is crumbling under the 
pressure of new ideas and the demands of the age. The development 
of the mathematical and natural sciences in the 19th century revealed 
the inadequacy of the old type of education; the unsuitability of 
the classical education, because of its onesidedness, became even 
more apparent with the subsequent development of these disci- 
plines. 

A second factor is the development of technology. Its consequences 
to the syllabus are far wider-reaching than is generally realized. 
Above all because a growing number of professions which in the 
past were unaffected by technical devices and technical disciplines, 
are becoming increasingly closely linked with technology. Secondly, 
the universality of technical appliances in everyday life has en- 
hanced the role of technology in general education. Thirdly, technical 
devices have become an important factor in the dissemination of 
culture. Radio, television, tape-recordings and skilful reproductions 
of paintings have presented new opportunities for the cultural 
education of the broadest masses of people. This makes it urgent to 
teach them cultural appreciation and to instil in them a taste for 
art in all its diversified forms. 

The traditional concept has also been outdated by the progress 
of popular democracy which places the responsibility for social life 
on an increasing number of people. There has been a spread of self- 
government in both industry and local administration. This social 
responsibility makes it necessary for people to be able to think and 
act for themselves, assisted by sociological and psychological know- 
ledge, and work for the benefit of the entire community. 

The present stage in the political development of the contempo- 
rary world also calls for amendments in the old type of education. 
Life is no longer merely a product of the traditions of antiquity. It 
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involves contacts with the peoples of Asia and Africa. And the 
fact that the world will continue on this course of development 
places before education new and important tasks. 

Last but not least there is the new social function that education 
has to fulfil. Formerly, it was to secure for the social elite specific 
social privileges: those who had a general education were assured 
admission to universities and thus high positions in social and 
professional life. Today, we are entering a period when we can le- 
gitimately claim that we are moving towards education for all, 
at least up to secondary grade. 

The obsoleteness of the traditional concept of a general education 
is clear; but, at the same time, the brief analysis given above shows 
how much still has to be done to modernize it. How can this modern- 
ization be carried out? 

In Poland we believe that if the discussion on general education 
is to follow the right course and produce the right solutions, it must 
be based on an analysis of contemporary civilization and its antic- 
ipated drift. Thus, the discussion must explore the future; only by 
determining as scientifically as possible and within predictable limits 
the shape of the future will we be able to find what should make 
up the contents of an education that would be available to the 
coming generations. 


Two aspects of the concept of a modern general education, both 
elementary and secondary, are of special importance in this country: 
its content and the skills it would provide. 


In the most general terms, skills in this instance — everybody 
would agree — are synonymous with intelligence, even though 
opinions differ substantially as to what the term ‘intelligence’ de- 
notes. If we assume, however, that along with the development of 
civilization, science will play an increasingly important role in all 
human professions, and at all professional levels, then we will come 
to the conclusion that the ability of contemporary man to make 
observations and comparisons, discard obsolete formulas, and find 
new directives for education to follow at the tempo imposed on it 
by the advancement of science and technology, is the basic ingre- 
dient in the skills of contemporary man. This might also be called 
a scientific culture of the mind or a creative activeness of the 
intellect. These are new elements that were neither required nor 
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even existent in the past when social and professional life proceeded 
(often for whole centuries) according to static, unchangeable patterns. 

A second component of these skills is the relationship between 
man and art. In the traditional school, this relationship was limited 
to the ability to analyze literary works; today this relationship must 
be incomparably wider. We cannot continue to ignore the fact 
that in addition to the literary texts he studies at school, art is 
brought to the modern pupil through the theatre and the cinema, 
which are no longer the exclusive places of urban entertainment 
they used to be in the recent past; then there are television, long- 
playing records and reproductions which can compete in quality with 
their originals. Thus, the development of man’s ability to respond to 
cultural phenomena, to absorb aesthetic impressions, is a problem 
of great importance. 

An active engagement in social life is yet another skill demanded 
of the educated contemporary man, with a widening range of social 
problems calling for his judgement, decision and participation. This 
skill, of little importance within the old traditional society, must be 
a component part of a general education today. 

How much technical skill should be imparted to a contemporary 
man is now a widely debated subject. Some say that nowadays 
people should not only be taught to use the technical appliances 
in everyday service — from a car to a television set — but that 
they should also know how to repair and even construct them. Op- 
ponents of this view maintain that, as in the case of illness people seek 
the advice of a doctor, they should seek the advice of a specialist if, 
say, their car develops a defect. 

Automation is another problem of the day. Experts in this field 
of technology feel that with the spread of automation, the qualifica- 
tions required of a skilled worker at present will give way to a new 
type of manual dexterity, differing much from the traditional skills 
acquired in the hand work classes included in the curriculum of 
our schools. 

To these skills should be added an important, though difficult 
to define, ability — some sort of general efficiency in what we do. 
It is a truism that work is one of the functions which absorb most 
of our time, and therefore a thorough preparation for the execution 
of one’s professional duties with the utmost efficiency should be an 
integral element of contemporary education. A man without this 
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ability can hardly be considered to possess those high cultural 
standards that come with a mastery of all the elements of contem- 
porary education. 

For all its complexity, the question of the general skills which 
contemporary man should be encouraged to acquire is not nearly 
as difficult as the question of the actual contents of contemporary 
general education. Obviously these skills are shaped by what subjects 
form the contents of instruction. This brings us to the problem of 
selection, in other words, answering the fundamental question — 
what should make up the canon of a contemporary general educa- 
tion? Here we have to bear in mind two directives which are in 
fact contradictory; in choosing from the vast realms of knowledge — 
and each specialist wishes to see at least something from his dis- 
cipline included — we must give preference to theories and facts 
which are considered the most valuable, and, at the same time, are 
intelligible to the layman: here lies the contradiction involved in 
our decision, since what is considered by the specialist of paramount 
importance in a given discipline may prove too difficult for the 
non-specialist. And vice versa, what is most easily intelligible to 
the non-specialist, may not be considered of primary importance 
by the specialist. 


What can be done to reconcile these two criteria? 


One proposal has been given the somewhat unfortunate name 
of “approximate knowledge”. Under this programme of instruction, 
non-specialists interested in a given branch of knowledge would 
acquire a general idea of the subject without having to engage in 
technicalities. Of course, this would not eliminate the conflict be- 
tween approximate and specialized knowledge. If the former involves 
the risk of oversimplification, the latter involves the risk of social 
interests not being fully satisfied and of producing an army of 
specialists of limited imagination and no creative ideas. Let us take 
as an example atomic energy. This subject is undoubtedly of great 
interest to a large number of people; but a specialist knowledge is 
far beyond their power; the most we can hope for is to instil an 
approximate knowledge. Such approximate knowledge, which might 
justifiably arouse the indignation of physicists because of its over- 
simplification and inaccuracy, is in a social sense important and 
useful. A similar conflict naturally exists in many other fields. 
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“Selective knowledge” is another way that has been suggested 

to overcome this conflict between the demands of the specialists 
and the needs of the broad masses of people. The multitude of facts 
in any discipline is so enormous that it is impossible to include all 
of them in a general education programme. This would involve 
a risk of overburdening the mind and seeing the world through 
the wrong end of a telescope; this diminutive vision would do little 
good. If, however, we look through the right end of the telescope 
we have to select only those elements on which we can train it. 
This is what is proposed by “selective knowledge”. 
, I realize the specialists will protest that this is gross simplifica- 
tion, that it is impossible to give in one or two works an accurate 
picture of the richness and variety of Greek culture or Romanticism, 
and that we cannot resort to such schematic and symbolic methods 
of instruction. But from the point of view of a person who wants 
to acquire a general education — which means an education covering 
several realms of knowledge — there is a case to be made for study- 
ing a few carefully chosen works which are considered the most 
authoritative on a given subject in that he would: avoid that lack 
of definition which comes from seeing the whole of his subject in 
diminution. 

The selection of material also involves the problem of integration, 
since the most careful choice will be of little use if the various 
subjects are not interrelated. However, this too brings the specialists 
and layman into conflict, for they are thinking of different things 
when they talk about “synthesis”. Let us take as an example 
sociology: many people in Poland are extremely curious about social 
life and developments but feel very frustrated on learning that part 
of this field is the province of jurisprudence, another part that of 
economics or sociology, yet another the preserve of psychology. The 
layman sees the world surrounding him as one compact entity and 
he wants to obtain an exhaustive reply to his questions without 
being referred to numerous specialists, who — as he will learn — 
not infrequently contradict one another. 

Where problems of world outlook are concerned there is 
a distinctly pronounced difference between the immediacy of the 
question put by the layman and the caution in the answer offered 
by the scholar. The layman has many questions to ask about the 
formation of the world, the beginning of life and other human 
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problems. The scholar shrinks from discussions of this sort and con- 
tents himself with saying that he really does not know what to 
answer. Meanwhile, people in Poland are looking for a modern and 
scientific world outlook and would be disappointed if scientists and 
scholars refused to tackle these problems, which have so greatly 
engaged wide masses of the population. In particular young people 
ought to be given this sort of ideological knowledge about the 
world; the need to know what is of value, how they should live, 
how to justify their behaviour. Our scientists and scholars must 
assist them, and our outlook must be a scientific outlook. 

An example from the history of art is illustrative of another 
conflict which is liable to arise between the layman and the specialist 
when there is a discrepancy between the amount of information 
offered and the layman’s ability to absorb it. We know that the 
amount of knowledge accumulated by the history of art 
is immense. If we try to convey all of it to the layman 
we run the risk that he will accept it merely as informa- 
tion and that he will lose his capacity for an emotional response. 
General education should hardly be inspired by the aim of teaching 
people dry facts, but by the desire to give them a personal attitude 
to art. The art historian, judging from his own point of view, which 
may not be unjustified, believes that an adequate understanding 
of Rembrandt, for example, calls for a thorough knowledge of the 
historical background of the painter, the history of art before him, 
the traditions which Rembrandt followed in his work. But this is 
hardly necessary for someone who wants to see Rembrandt through 
modern eyes; he wants to know what Rembrandt is today and not 
what he was for the history of art. 

Last but not least there is the very important question of whether 
we should have one uniform programme of instruction in all general 
secondary schools, or whether it should vary depending on the type 
of school and other circumstances. In Poland, opinion tends to come 
down on the side of a uniform programme, since in this case uni- 
formity would provide a common cultural background binding the 
various strata of the population. Within this uniform structure, room 
could be left for a certain differentiation to allow for the various 
inclinations and gifts of the students. We also believe that a uniform 
programme of general secondary education (individualized to a cer- 
tain extent) is the best basis for a differentiated programme of in- 
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struction in vocational schools. This is the solution we wish to 
undertake. 

I have tried to show in this article how deep runs the conflict 
between the justified views of the specialists and the equally justified 
views of the public which seeks in general education knowledge 
about various fields that is compendious, well-selected, living and 
creative. It is this that makes work on a modern concept of general 
education so difficult. Our specialists must get rid of their belief 
that this is a simple task which only requires them to say what 
should be taken from their particular disciplines and put in the 
programme. They must identify themselves with the students, if 
they are to properly understand their modern needs and help them 
to satisfy their urge for knowledge. This cannot be achieved — so 
we think in Poland — unless our scientists and scholars live the 
life of their age and their people. Only then can any programme 
of education they suggest be universal and living. 








POLISH BANKING SYSTEM 


Leopold Gluck 


The banking system of a country is determined by the conditions 
and requirements of the national economy which it serves. In conse- 
quence, the organization of banks, their methods and forms, and 
even their day-to-day routine tend to reflect economic transforma- 
tions resulting from changes in the political system, and the econom- 
ic development of the country. 

The Polish banking system, reconstructed under new conditions 
at the time of the reestablishment of the Polish state in 1945, had 
to cope with very difficult and, above all, new tasks. 

These included the reorganization of currency circulation; to this 
end it was necessary to withdraw various currencies still valid within 
Polish territory at that time (German marks, zlotys issued by the 
Bank of Issue in the area of the General Gouvernement during the 
German occupation, Slovak crowns which circulated within the 
Spisz and Orawa regions, and, finally, U.S.S.R. roubles which had 
been temporarily approved for circulation at the end of 1944). It 
was, therefore, essential to introduce a uniform currency for the 
whole of the country. This was carried out by the Narodowy Bank 
Polski (National Bank of Poland) which was brought into existence 
as a state issue bank by the Decree of January 15, 1945. 

As soon as the front had passed through Poland the gradual 
revival of economic life, stabilization of relations and the progress of 
reconstruction, followed by expansion of the national economy, gave 
rise to the need to set up a banking apparatus which would provide 
the requisite financial services. Obviously, the situation called for 
quick organizational solutions. There was understandably no sugges- 
tion of restoring in full the pre-war banking apparatus. 

This system had been marked by advanced fragmentization. 
Apart from the Bank Polski (Bank of Poland), which operated as 
an issue bank, and two state banks, there were 26 private banks and 
28 banking houses. To these must be added municipal banks, munic- 
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ical savings banks, and a vast number of co-operative credit and 
loan institutions. This apparatus was, naturally enough, adapted to 
the conditions, requirements and interests of a capitalist system of 
economy. 

As a result of the war and German occupation the number of 
banking institutions dwindled considerably. All that survived was 
part of the network of banks in the small area of Polish territory 
that had made up the General Gouvernement. 

For these reasons the pre-war banking apparatus was unsuited — 
even in that part which survived the war and the occupation — for 
the new tasks and working conditions provided by the new Polish 
state that emerged from the war. 

However, because of the urgency of the early situation, the 
banking apparatus was reconstructed largely on the organ- 
izational lines of certain pre-war banking institutions. These 
did not include the central bank of issue, the Bank Polski. During 
the war it had administred its assets abroad, but was not revived. * 
To take its place, the Narodowy Bank Polski (National Bank of Po- 
land) was set up in 1945. Other banking institutions which remained 
open till the bank reform of 1948 were, formally and legally, con- 
tinuations of their pre-war counterparts. From the very beginning, 
however, the work and purpose of the new banking apparatus and, 
consequently, its methods and even working routine changed fun- 
damentally. Extensive nationalization and, above all, the subordi- 
nation of the national economy to the principles of socialist planning, 
have had a decisive influence on the structure and economic sense 
of the work of banking institutions. The transformations which were 
gradually taking place in the organizational forms inherited from the 
inter-war period culminated in the bank reform of 1948. 

This reform was another big advance towards the adaptation 
of banking to new conditions, new tasks, and new requirements. 
Outdated organizational forms were abandoned and the number 
of banks in operation reduced. Since then the backbone of the Pol- 
ish banking system has consisted of the three state banks — the 
Narodowy Bank Polski, the Bank Inwestycyjny (Investments Bank) 
and the Bank Rolny (Agricultural Bank) — with the lion’s share of 
credit and clearing operations falling to the Narodowy Bank Polski. 


* The winding up was concluded in 1951. 
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In the following years, there were further changes in the banking 
system to make it more flexible in meeting the steadily growing and 
varying demands of the economy. In the new industrial centres and 
the towns that grew up around them, banking offices had to be 
opened. The great process of investment schemes, as they changed 
the structure of industry and the economic geography of Poland, 
also called for a number of decisions on banking methods which, in 
turn, shaped the structure of banking. 

This period of fundamental change ended in 1958-1960 with two 
key acts: the Law of December 2, 1958, on the Narodowy Bank 
Polski, and the Law of April 13, 1960, on banking. These two laws 
form the background to the present banking system in Poland. 

It might be useful, however, to start with a brief outline of the 
fundamental principles behind banking practice in Poland. 

In the first place, the banking apparatus, like the whole of eco- 
nomic life, is subject to planning directives. Issuing of notes, grant- 
ing of credit, domestic and foreign account clearing operations — 
all the services rendered by these banks in fact — are designed to 
serve, directly or indirectly, the realization of the national economic 
plans. 

The planned character of credit policy is closely linked with the 
principle of vesting the banks with powers over credit management. 
The commodity (commercial) credit of the capitalist system — lend- 
ing against bills of exchange, advances on future deliveries, current 
account clearings, etc. — has been discarded by the Polish economy 
with respect to business relations between socialized enterprises. 
This has also largely affected the routine of banking work. 

The credit requirements of enterprises are thus met exclusively 
by the banks, which are responsible for granting credits for current 
and investment purposes connected with the implementation of plans 
or with justified departures from the plan. The basis of credit opera- 
tions is the depositing of the financial resources of the entire na- 
tional economy with the banks. These include the monetary assets 
of enterprises, budgetary funds, the banks’ own assets, the money 
deposits of the general public in the form of savings accepted by 
specialized savings banks, etc. Finally, the banking apparatus controls 
account settlements between all types of socialized enterprises, in- 
stitutions, and other organizations. The procedure here is based 
largely on the principle of book-transfers. 
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In these conditions the banking apparatus has extremely im- 
portant control functions to perform. It does, in fact, act as a control 
instrument in the economic life of Poland. 

A tendency towards the maximum concentration of credit and 
clearing operations in the central bank, (i.e. the Narodowy Bank 
Polski) has been the result of the consistent application of the above 
outlined principles. It has made possible and facilitated the practice 
of a uniform monetary and credit policy based on planned premises. 

There are, however, some important areas of economic life which 
require the existence of other banks working in specialized fields. 

The present structure of banking in Poland is as follows: 

(a) State banks. 

Narodowy Bank Polski (National Bank of Poland); 

Bank Inwestycyjny (Investments Bank); 

Bank Rolny (Agricultural Bank); 

Powszechna Kasa Oszczednosci (General Savings Bank); 

Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego (National Economy Bank); 

(b) Banks on the lines of joint-stock companies 

Bank Handlowy w Warszawie S.A. (Commercial Bank of 
Warsaw); 

Bank Polska Kasa Opieki S.A. 

(ec) Cooperative loan and savings banks. 

The Narodowy Bank Polski is the state bank of issue and 
a central institution for credits, settlements and foreign exchange 
administration. The Bank has the exclusive right to issue currency — 
banknotes and coins. * 

The basic work of this Bank includes the direct granting of 
credits to economic enterprises and the refinancing of other credit 
institutions. 

Direct credit services are extended by the Narodowy Bank Polski 
to all branches of the national economy with the exception of agri- 
culture and certain groups of enterprises whose credit demands are 
met by other banks. Originally, the central bank was concerned 
exclusively with the granting of credits for current purposes. As 
a result of a steady tendency towards abolition of the sharp distinc- 
tion between credits for current and investment purposes the Naro- 
dowy Bank Polski has for the last few years also been granting 


‘In Poland coins are not issued by the Treasury. 
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credits for certain investments, especially those of the replacement 
type. The importance of the Narodowy Bank Polski can be gauged 
from the fact that in 1960 it accounted for 86 per cent of the total 
short-term credits granted. Interest on the credits is charged by the 
Bank according to a schedule of differentiated interest rates ap- 
proved by the Council of Ministers. 

An overwhelming proportion (75 per cent) of the national finan- 
cial resources are kept on account with the Narodowy Bank Polski. 
The Bank is obliged by law to organize, carry out and supervise 
the settling of accounts between enterprises operating within the 
national economy. Clearing operations in transactions with foreign 
countries and foreign exchange transactions are another province 
of the NBP. Foreign credits granted to or by Poland are handled 
by the Bank; it issues and accepts foreign guarantees. The drawing 
up of the country’s balance of payments and control over its im- 
plementation also falls within the Bank’s duties. The rendering of 
cash and account settlement services to the State budget and control 
over its implementation forms an important part of the Bank’s 
work. 

The whole of the monetary and credit operations of all the banks, 
including the Narodowy Bank Polski, are fitted into the annual and 
quarterly credit and cash plans. These are drafted by the Narodowy 
Bank Polski and submitted by the Minister of Finance to the Govern- 
ment. They act as an effective instrument for the planning and 
control of currency circulation and credits. The credit plan defines 
the extent, purpose, and sources of finance to cover the credits, i.e. 
the whole of the currently available financial resources to be 
released, against future repayment, with a view to meeting the 
needs of the national economy. The cash plan determines all cash 
receipts of the Narodowy Bank Polski expected within the plan 
period, as weil as all cash payments, taking into account the incomes 
and expenses of the general public. In connection with its financial 
and credit operations the Narodowy Bank Polski has been authorized 
to control the finances of enterprises and credit institutions. 

Its statute has provided the Bank a wide margin of internal 
organizational freedom. The Narodowy Bank Polski possesses its own 
financial resources, in the form of the statutory fund (totalling 
4,000 mln. zlotys), and the reserve, depreciation, investment, repair, 
and welfare funds. The President of the Bank runs its business in 
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conformity with the directives of the Minister of Finance and the 
resolutions of the Bank’s Board. 

The Minister of Finance is responsible for the integration of the 
financial policy of the state and is in charge of framing monetary 
and credit policy. The Law of December 2, 1958 on the Narodowy 
Bank Polski emphasizes this point, reserving a variety of pre- 
rogatives to the Minister of Finance with regard to the basic ac- 
tivities of the Bank. 

The legal and organizational status of other banks is defined by 
the Law on banking. This has conferred banking charters to state 
banks, joint-stock-type banks, and cooperative loan and savings 
banks. The functions of these banks comprise: 

1. accumulation of money placed with them by enterprises oper- 
ating within the national economy, and of deposits in the 
form of savings, 

. granting of credits for economic purposes, 

. financing of investments, 

. performance of monetary settlements, 

. rendering of financial services in foreign dealings. 

Detailed provisions are contained in the bank’s charters, whereas 
the division of functions between the banks is established by an 
ordinance of the Minister of Finance under whom the Law has 
placed the banks. 

The functions of these banks are as follows: 

The Bank Inwestycyjny is concerned with accumulating and uti- 
lizing, in the most effective way and in closest keeping with the 
national economic plans, financial resources for investments in those 
fields of the economy determined by the Minister of Finance. The 
present functions of this bank cover the financing and control of 
investments for industrial development (building of new plants and 
reconstruction of existing ones), trade and building investments, 
certain investments of the replacement type, investments on the part 
of urban building and housing co-operatives and private urban 
house-building. In addition, the bank extends credits to the vast 
majority of investment contractors. The role of the Bank Inwesty- 
cyjny is not limited to the financing and control of the operations 
of individual enterprises within the socialized economy. Through 
studying and collating observations, information and experience 
gathered in this field, the Bank plays an important and responsible 


oP Ww 
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role as an advisory and estimates body for the central and local 
economic administration. The Bank’s co-operation with the economic 
administration on the planning and programming of investments 
makes for the most purposeful and effective utilization of investment 
funds, and the disclosure and release of production reserves. The 
periodical reports submitted by the Bank Inwestycyjny to the Min- 
ister of Finance are important all-round surveys of the whole invest- 
ment field. 

The functions of the Bank Rolny are similar to those of the Bank 
Inwestycyjny except that they deal with agriculture and forestry. 
In particular, the Bank Rolny finances and controls the management 
and investments of state farms, cooperative farms, state forestry 
enterprises, and a number of other concerns closely connected with 
agriculture and forestry. The Bank Rolny is also the central fi- 
nancing institution for cooperative loan and savings banks, and so 
has to deal with the granting of credits to individually run peasant 
farms. Certain types of credits may also be granted by the Bank 
to individual peasants directly (i.e. without the intermediary of the 
cooperative loan and savings banks). The Bank Rolny thus imple- 
ments the rural credit policy of the state and so is an instrument 
in the transformation of agriculture. The Bank Rolny also advises 
and draws up estimates for the central and local economic admin- 
istration and for socialized and cooperative agricultural organizations. 

The Powszechna Kasa Oszczednogci (P.K.O.) was chartered as 
a state bank by the Law on banking. The basic functions of the 
P.K.O. include accumulating the savings of the general public and 
the rendering of services by the clearing of cheques, remittances, and 
monetary settlements. The encouragement of saving in various forms 
is another task entrusted to the P.K.O. The P.K.O. discharges all 
these functions not only through its own agencies, but also through 
cooperation with other similar institutions and organizations, pri- 
marily the cooperative loan and savings banks, and the employees 
loan and grant agencies. The Law has also authorized the P.K.O. 
to lend money to the population for the purchase of durable articles. 
In practice, however, this power has not been used. * 

The Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego is also a state bank, con- 
cerned with matters relating to credit institutions that have been 


* There is, however, a special institution coming under the Ministry of Com- 
merce which makes credits available to the population for hire-purchase. 
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wound up or recognized as wound up. This Bank does not conduct 
banking operations, but is responsible for the winding up of enter- 
prises and recovery of property. 

The two banks of a joint-stock company type have the following 
functions: 

The Bank Handlowy w Warszawie S.A. (founded in 1870) handles 
foreign transactions within a specified area. It uses credits with 
banks abroad for the benefit of Polish foreign trade enterprises. Its 
functions also include the handling of accounts for foreign diplo- 
reatic missions accredited in Poland, 

The Bank Polska Kasa Opieki S.A. provides banking services 
in the case of certain foreign transactions, particularly the sale of 
commodities and real property, and services against payment in 
foreign currency. Primarily its functions consist of accepting pay- 
ments in foreign currency for the benefit of Polish citizens resident 
in Poland, who can realize these remittances in the form of goods. 
The bank has branch offices abroad in addition to representatives 
in all the bigger centres of Polish emigration. 

Finally, the cooperative loan and savings banks are small-scale 
credit institutions providing financial and banking services to the 
public in the field of farming, small-scale production and services 
in rural and urban areas. Among the main tasks of these cooperative 
banks is the accumulation of savings deposited by the public, the 
granting of loans, and the provision of local financial services. These 
institutions are affiliated to a separate cooperative union which acts 
as the central organizing and auditing authority for all credit co- 
operatives. The co-operative loan and savings banks form an ex- 
tensive network throughout the country; their considerable economic 
importance lies in their reaching even the smallest townships and 
settlements which are not big enough to support a state bank branch 
office. 

The present banking system in Poland, as can be seen from this 
broad outline, is the result of many transformations and re- 
adjustments to new requirements and tasks. As Poland’s economy 
advances and the system of economic planning and management im- 
proves still further the Polish banking system will have to undergo 
more changes and improvements. 








BUILDING FOR SPORT 


Romuald Wirszyilo 


The past year — with the Olympic Games in Rome — sharpened 
interest not only in sports but also in sports buildings; in this field 
we saw the Italians live up to the splendid tradition of the ancient 
Romans. But it should not be forgotten that the Poles may also be 
credited with some interesting architectural and town-planning pro- 
jects and with creating a specific type of sports architecture. 

One of its characteristics is the continuity of the thought under- 
lying it — all the more valuable in that it has evolved steadily and 
independently either of external influences or of the trends pre- 
vailing in various periods. 

The integration of sports buildings and sports grounds with the 
immediate environment and the surrounding landscape has been the 
basic idea. The role of the landscape in the layout of sports grounds 
has always predominated — whether in the sports centre of the 


“Polonia” Club in Warsaw, completed in the fifties, which, in spite | 


of the eclectic forms demanded by the architectural trends of that 
period, does not jar either by its scale or by its strictly functional 
layout with the environment of the Old City, or in the sports park 
of the “Olimpia” Club at Poznan, where the grounds sited among 
carefully preserved old trees provide magnificent vistas onto the 
distant landscape. Similarly, the summer bathing-pool of the “Arka” 
Club at Gdynia-Redlowo, situated on a hillside sloping steeply down 
to the sea, is literally embedded in the landscape. The sandy site 
with the swimming pools, enclosed by dwarf walls built of local 
quarry-run rock and the pine forest around it, harmonizes perfectly 
with the background: the grey-blue, occasionally greenish waters 
of the Baltic Sea. 

The adopted principles of composition also influenced structural 
concepts. While the Italians have tended in most of their sports 
grounds to use reinforced concrete structures, their shape and colour 
contrasting with the surrounding landscape, Polish architects have 
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chosen the essentially humanist approach of merging the sports 
building into the landscape. The use of local materials and the 
earthen structure of the grandstands taking advantage of natural 
gradients, have led to a close linking of Polish stadiums with their 
surroundings. As far as construction is concerned, the most important 
achievements, both from the architectural and the functional point 
of view, are the two largest grounds of this kind completed in 
Poland: the Jubilee Stadium in Warsaw and the Silesian Stadium in 
Katowice (seating 71,000 and 80,000 spectators respectively). The 
architects of the first of these stadiums conceived an earthen wall 
enclosing the grandstands in the form of a circle, the easiest shape 
to inscribe between two tangental thoroughfares. The idea of grand- 
stands with a horizontal crown and a contour in the form of an 
“ellipse in a circle’ constitutes the major achievement of the Jubilee 
Stadium. In view of the varying width of the belt of stands sur- 
rounding the arena, the designers reduced the spacing of the seat 
tiers a little, at the same time reducing the number of tiers in the 
sectors nearer the longitudinal axis of the stadium. In this way 
the visibility from the worst seats flanking the curves of the arena 
has been improved by the increased steepness of the stands while 
the crown remains horizontal and acts as a promenade offering 
a fine view of Warsaw’s left bank. The differences in gradients, 
number of tiers and, consequently, number of steps, have been “lost” 
in the passages between sectors thanks to the longitudinal division 
of these passages into two, each half serving a different sector of 
the grandstands. Despite some original misgivings, this solution has 
proved best, for the differences are imperceptible owing to the huge 
size of the stadium. The Jubilee Stadium has brought order to the 
area on the right bank of the Vistula between the Poniatowski and 
Slask Bridges; because of its flat horizontal form it does not 
dominate the surroundings, and, in addition to its basic function, 
it acts as a city park complementary to the Skaryszewski Park 
nearby. 

A different concept of grandstands was adopted for the Silesian 
Stadium which is situated in a large park on a site sloping towards 
the east. Taking advantage of this slope, the designers placed the 
largest number of seats on the steeper western side — which brings 
the most advantage to the spectator. The earth excavated from the 
sunken arena has been used to raise the level of the crown rising 
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gradually towards the west and forming a communicating ramp for 
the spectators seated on the highest part of the western grandstand. 
This solution not only provides good visibility for the spectators, but 
also affords them a view on the finest part of the adjoining park,| 
to which a planetarium adds architectural interest. In this way 
the linking of the stadium with the landscape has been emphasized,’ 

Interesting concepts for indoor sports arenas, comparing wel! with 
such world-famous projects as Nervi’s Palazzetto and Palazzo della 
Sport in Rome or Saarinen’s Hockey Rink at Yale University, were 
represented in last year’s competition for a multi-purpose sports 
hall in Katowice. The terms of the competition were particularly 
difficult as the hall, a structure of approximately 100 metres’ span 
with no supporting columns and with a seating capacity of 12,000, 
is sited in a mining area where, owing to underground workings, 
soil subsidence is a frequent phenomenon. 

The winning design succeeded in combining, in a very logical 
manner, the complex requirements of a multi-purpose hall with an 
ingenious structural solution. In view of the variety of functions | ‘rer 
which the hall is to serve, the architects chose an assymetrical form 
for the stands with a circular plan, divided into segments, and 
a round arena with a rectangular hockey rink inscribed into it. The Jy 
stands are encased in a structure shaped like a basin. The walls of this J” 
basin, expanding upwards, form a truncated cone which makes it 
possible for the structure to act as a tensile envelope. Thanks to the 
uniform convexity of the bottom of the cone, the whole building 
could, so to speak, “float” in the ground were upredictable move- 
ments to occur. Because of this, even considerable shifts in the sub- 
soil would only cause the entire structure to move, without risk of 
its being damaged. / d 

The roofing of large spans without supporting columns has long §, 
presented a fascinating problems to architects and engineers. In the 
winning design the entire roof is supported by a ring crowning the 
cone which encases the stands. It is composed of a number of tall 
concentric steel rings, each inner ring being suspended on its outer 
neighbour by means of slanting latticed hangers. A steel dome is 
placed in the centre of the roof with a view to lighting the arena 
underneath. This type of roofing, in addition to offering wide oppor- 
tunities for prefabrication, may be assembled without scaffolding by 
means of a single crane placed at the centre of the basin. 














Sports Park of the “Olympia’’ Club in Poznan 
View of the sports grounds and site plan of the whole park 
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Swimming-poo!l of the ‘Arka Model of the indoor stadium 
Sports Club in Gdynia-Redtowo in Katowice 
Below, its cross-section and pian 
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An interesting concept with respect to foundations was adopted 
®by another of the competing teams. In this design, the juxtaposition 
hof two domes of the type used in the Palais des Expositions des 
WIndustries et des Techniques in Paris, produced two units triangular 
fin plan, each of them resting on three foundations. Such three-point 

oundations are another safety device for structures erected on weak 

soil. Greater soil subsidence at any of the points merely causes one 
of the domes to sag at that one point, and this, owing to dilatation 
‘between the two domes, involves no danger to the building as 
a whole. 

The great interest shown today in multi-purpose sports buildings 
has led the Sports Buildings Committee of the International Union 
of Architects to take up the problem as one of the major subjects 
of its work. This Committee was set up on the initiative of the 
Association of Polish Architects (SARP); its work is directed by 
Poland*, and it counts among its members many distinguished 
architects from various countries, e.g. Castro-Mello (Brazil), designer 
of the huge sports centre at Sao Paulo; Masachika Murata, the well- 
known architect of the great exhibition halls in Tokyo, at present 
in charge of the construction of facilities for the XVIII Olympic 
Games; Perez Palacio, co-architect of the famous Mexico University 
Centre; L.. Tombarel (Algiers), and, from Europe: Professor Dago- 
berto Ortensi (Chairman of the Committee), designer of the Olympic 
Velodrome in Rome; Bruno Giacometti, co-architect of the indoor 
stadium at Zurich-Oerlikon; J. Soteras Mauri, designer of the biggest 
Sports halls in Barcelona and Madrid; Frode Rinnan, reputed for the 
Olympics ski jump at Holmen-Kollen near Oslo, Caroly Dawid, archi- 
tect of the Budapest Nep-Stadion; L. Saint-Calbre, a well-known 
bobsleighist and designer of the best Alpine bobsleigh runs and the 
Olympic run at Squaw Valley, and of the indoor skating rink at 
Boulogne-Billancourt. Lastly — Professor Igor Rozhin, Moscow’s 
hief town planner and co-architect of the fine Luzhniki sports 
centre; Professor Hans Hopp, President of the German Architects’ 
Union, and Professor Ascanio Damian of Roumania. ** 

* through a special Secretariat in Warsaw. 

** From Poland, the SARP delegate is Romuald Wirszylio, who at 
the same time discharges the function of Secretary of the Committee; super- 


Vising the Committee on behalf of the International Union of Architects 
Professor Jerzy Hryniewiecki. 


@ General view of the Jubilee Stadium in Warsaw — photo: B. Jahn 



































A concern for the health oj 
town dwellers in a period of 
growing industrialization, the 
very high birth-rates and dimin. 
ishing death rates of the pop. 
ulation, and the steadily in. 
creasing amount of leisure time 
enjoyed by working peopl 
have compelled Polish town 
planners to devote particular 
attention to those urban areas 
used for rest and recreation. 

While before the war the 
construction of sports buildings 
was confined almost exclusive- 
ly to sports grounds and fa- 
cilities by individual clubs, 
today the greatest effort is 
directed towards providing fa- 
cilities for mass sports, i.e. ones 
that can be enjoyed by all 
the inhabitants of towns and 
villages. A statistical analysis 
of the interest taken in sports 
in Poland shows that 20.5 per 
cent of the total population 


Schemes for oval earthen stadiums 

A. Oval (ellipse) stands with the same 
number of tiers on the wall and with 
a horizontal crown throughout its length 
(the most frequent type of stadium). 

B. Circular stands with a larger number 
of seats in the parts af the wall along the 
longitudinal axis of the arena while 
keeping the level of the crown of the 
entire structure uniform (Jubilee Stadium 
in Warsaw). 

C. Stands with the western side raised and 
containing a larger number of seats (Sile 
sian Stadium). The oval is asymmetric 
widening where the stands reach theif 
highest point. 
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cultivate this form of active recreation, while out of that number 
only one person in ten is a competive athlete. Consequently, both 
types of facilities are provided in the same proportion. 

The guiding principle adopted in the planning of the urban 
network of sports facilities is that the smallest grounds which cater 
either for a group of adjoining residential buildings or for the 
neighbourhood as a whole (their distance from the residential area 
then being 100-400 metres), should be made available to the entire 
population of the neighbourhood for the purpose of rest and re- 
creation; to this end, they should be integrated into the local system 
of open spaces and laid out without rigorous observance of sports 
regulations. 

The district sports grounds, on the other hand (800 to 1500 metres 
distant from the residential area), plus, of course the city stadiums, 
are meant primarily for public events and competitions and must 
conform strictly to sports regulations and meet the requirements 
of the spectator. 

The problem of the mass use of sports facilities, raised by the 
Polish delegation at the first meeting of the afore-mentioned Com- 
mittee (Warsaw, June 1959)*, was properly appreciated and, as 
a result, at its second meeting in Rome (July 1960) the Committee 
resolved to take up, as its main task, the drafting of a document 
called Charte de l’Equipement Sportif, which is to contain basic re- 
commendations on the planning of sports facilities. 

In this way the social efforts and creative work of Polish archi- 
tects, town planners and structural engineers has attracted world 
attention, and their material contribution to world sports architecture 
is increasingly valued. 


* In a keynote report prepared by Jerzy Brzuchowski, Kazimierz 
Wejchert and Romuald Wirszyltto: “Le sport populaire — principe 
essentiel du sport humaniste”. 














SOUNDS AND COLOURS 


‘ Lestaw M. Bartelski 


Wojciech Zukrowski (born in Cracow in 1916), published his first 
stories in various literary periodicals while still a student. In 1939 
he served in the September campaign and was taken prisoner; after 
escaping he worked as a labourer in a stone quarry near Cracow; 
at the same time he was active in the underground. What time was 
left over was given to writing. After the war, when I made his 
acquaintance, he was still in uniform, a captain in command of 
a transport batallion. After leaving the army, he eventually went to 
Wroclaw where he graduated. 

His first book Z kraju milczenia (The Land of Silence), a col- 
lection of stories, brought him great popularity with the reading 
public and was selected by the critics for the award given by the 
weekly Odrodzenie (Rebirth) in 1946 for the best book written after 
the war. The experiences of the September campaign, life in a con- 
centration camp and the fight against degradation, the agony of the 
Jews, partisan operations were the themes of these stories which 
made a very direct appeal to all those who had lived through the 
nightmare of the Nazi occupation. But a vein of optimism never- 
theless ran through the narrative, which was full of poetry and 
rich description. The world created by Zukrowski in The Land of 
Silence was described by a critic as “a land peopled by figures of 
heroic dimensions, not so much with its own geography as its own 
mythology: one lives here colourfully and daringly and dies nobly 
like a knight.” 

These experiences were again drawn upon in Zukrowski's 
children’s tale, Porwanie w Tiutiurlistanie (Kidnapped in Tiutiur- 
listan), which was translated into several languages. His next book, 
Piérkiem flaminga czyli opowiadania przewrotne (Flamingo Feather 
or Perverse Tales, 1948) came as a startling contrast. In these 
imaginative and surrealist stories life followed the artist’s own 
peculiar logic: it had all the appearances of reality but it belonged 
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properly to the realm of fantasy. Each of these stories is built round 
some delightfully original idea and the ‘perverseness’ is provided by 
the violent twist the author gives to a seemingly straightforward 
sequence of events. For example, Lazarus, being raised from the 
dead returns to his gloomy cave not to ponder on the Resurrection 
but how to escape from his family and to soak up the wine brought 
by his overjoyed friends; a young Polish nobleman finds himself in 
France at the time of the Revolution and becomes a leading figure 
among the mercilessly caricatured monarchists. War, love, adventure 
and mystery — this is the area examined by Zukrowski with a be- 
guilingly sardonic air. 

But it is war which either as a strand or the whole fabric keeps 
recurring in Zukrowski’s books. In the novel Reka ojca (The Hand 
of the Father, 1949) we meet a group of people awaiting their chance 
to cross the frontline; on the surface everything seems to depend on 
chance, though the author clearly intends events to have a deeper 
significance than appearances suggest. The action covers a single day 
and in these few hours the fate of a band of people, driven by the 
war into a small castle near Cracow, is decided. 


War is again the setting of the novel Dni kleski (The Days of 
Defeat, 1952); its hero is a young cadet-officer, whose experiences, 
based on the author’s own, are recorded with documentary accuracy. 
The atmosphere of the terrible “days of defeat” is recreated with all the 
feeling of a man who personally endured the gruelling horror of 
those weeks. But the mood is not one of depression; uppermost is 
the conviction that the final victory will be with those who are 
temporarily defeated. Zukrowski’s optimism is a part of that fervent 
belief, nourished by the Polish people, that contrary to all rational 
expectations, the fortunes of war would turn in their favour. 


In 1953 Zukrowski made the first of several journeys to the Far 
East, to China. From there he went on to Vietnam, still in the 
throes of its liberation struggle. His fascinating account of the fight- 
ing in the jungle, Dom bez fscian (House Without Walls, 1954) is 
much more than mere war reporting from an exotic campaign; it 
is a declaration of faith. There are no heroics in this book even 
though there are heroes; there are no soaring emotions but a heart- 
felt sympathy for a country fighting for its future. No wonder that 
Zukrowski not only returned to Vietnam a few years later, but went 
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even further afield: this spring he published a dramatic report from 
Laos. 

Books signposted his route: China, Vietnam and finally India, 
where he was cultural counsellor for over two years and collected 
material for a new book, Wedréwki z moim Guru (Wanderings with 
My Guru), a collection of light-hearted stories deploying Zukrowski’s 
penchant for the outlandish and showing the exotic and contra- 
dictory face of modern India. The book is clearly an entertainment. 
Its author has not tried to write a more ambitious book on India, 
but from the richness of Indian life selected only those facets which 
appealed most to his imagination — strange customs, the world of 
mystical beliefs, the life of the ordinary man with his age-old pre- 
judices. He is as inquisitive as an ethnographer but it is hard to 
resist the suspicion that he often has his tongue in his cheek. 

Zukrowski’s latest novel, Skqpani w ogniu (Bathed in Fire) won 
the first prize in a literary competition held by the Ministry of 
National Defence. Once again it is the war and a return to Zukrow- 
ski’s most deeply felt experiences. The hero is a lieutenant in com- 
mand of a transport company. The war provides the larger back- 
ground, against which the author views its aftermath in people's 
attitudes. The first post-war months are not easy; they are made 
even more difficult by the migration of Polish people from the East 
and South to the Regained Territories, in which they are assisted 
by the hero’s company. The whole complicated pattern of the newly 
established relationships comes out in clear relief together with all 
the painful prejudices and grievances which still occasionally survive 
to this day. Zukrowski hides nothing; he shows the difficulties sur- 
rounding the rebirth of the Polish state after the war and the 
process of social formation and change with unadorned honesty. 

If the war seems to be an overworked theme for Polish writers we 
should not forget that for many of them, particularly those in their 
forties, like Zukrowski, it was a shattering experience; it formed 
their consciousness and, however much they would like to forget 
it. profoundly influenced their writing. 
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THE WIFE 


Wojciech Zukrowski 


When I slip out of the house as timidly as a schoolboy with his 
homework still undone, I promise my wife that I will be right 
back, that I will not spend more than a quarter of an hour in 
our lifeless district. I honestly only go out for a breath of the 
twilight. But though my resolution is firm, some unexpected oc- 
currence always detains me much longer. The hands on the clock, 
as soon as I let them out of my sight, race round its face, stealing 
my time. Seeing that I am late, that the time when I said I would 
be back has long passed, I tear myself away from the company, 
break off the conversation in mid-sentence and start at a run for 
my house with its red roof tiles gleaming among the young leaves. 
Breathless I stumble across my wife who has been looking out for 
me by the gate. I can feel that all the effort I have put into making 
up these few minutes is wasted. In her leaden glance I can read 
the enormous expanse of the time I have squandered. I stammer, 
a flush coming to my cheeks, trying to explain but her slightly con- 
temptuous, and at once resignedly tolerant, expression chokes the 
words in my throat. 

With hunched shoulders I follow her up the stairs. She marches 
ahead of me and turns on the light. I feel at once enormously guilty 
and helpless. We walk in silence. I know that I will not be able 
to convince her because even you would find the events in which 
I was unexpectedly involved yesterday hard to believe. 


Frontiers day 


I went out as usual in the evening for a short stroll. But just 
past the corner I got mixed up in a crowd of young people. Over 
their heads a crest of torches crackled. The procession followed 
a band whose brass could be heard blaring far in the distance. The 
melody was broken by the shrill chirping of starlings. Just above 
the ground could be heard the roll of a drum firmly dictating the 
step. Heads blurred in the meagre patches of light. In the gathering 
darkness the crowd thickened; it had stopped marching and was 
marking time to the beat of the drum. 

I asked a boy at my side: 
“What celebration is this?” 
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The whites of his eyes glowed redly under the broad brim of Fas 
his hat. sd 

“It’s Frontiers Day’, he answered proudly and pushed me with 
his arm to keep me from falling out of the ranks. 

I was disturbed by the conversation I had with the director 
of the Institute. The right to our frontiers had been questioned. 
When I reminded him of the demonstrations that had been an- 
nounced, he merely shrugged his shoulders and said: “What are 
we compared to those Powers? Small fry. Our rallies make as 
much impression on them as the buzzing of flies.” 

“But we have the backing of France”, I blurted out stubbornly. 

“Maybe she is sympathetic, but there’s been no proof so far.” 

We shuffled on long into the night. I tried to extricate myself 
from the crowd, but was unable to; besides it would mot have been 
the done thing. I felt a little drowsy and sleepy from the thick 
smoke of the torches that enveloped us in a veil of wind-blown 
gossamer and softly tickled our faces. Finally we began to pour inte 
a huge building. Hoping to overtake the front of the procession, 
a thin trickle of boys broke away from the main stream, and tore 
up some winding stairs. I ran after them. The inside of the spiral 
stair-case was laid out with slippery marble as rosy as the inside 
of a sea shell. Despite the whistles and shouts we heard the clattef 
of the crowd taking their seats in the main hall. A warm exhalati 
mingled with the smell of fir, drifted down to us from above. We 
were plunging imto the depths of ever narrower corridors whici 
rose in tiers. 

“It’s just like being inside an ear.” I smiled, touching the smooth 
stone that was warm from the pipes running under it. 

From the smallish room into which I burst I could see the 
podium and the stage hung with banners. The tinsel gave out 
a red-gold glow. Lower down the pit was full of smoky light, and 
the cavern of the amphitheatre packed with heads. Here and there 
the green pennants of various organizations stuck out like seedlings 
in a forest. 

The boys behind me kept on coming into the room noisily, but 
were immediately silenced by the proximity of the speaker. The 
crowd’s breathing made the eagles move their wings and the 
shadows of flames flicker over the stained embroideries. 

Bored, I leaned against a table and began turning the pages of 
a large album. It was lying among an untidy pile of still uncut 
magazines. Large covers of brown chamois enclosed drawings that 
were strangely familiar. Women with vases, acanthus leaves, every- 
thing twisted out of white wire but with umerringly pure lines 
despite the massiveness of the bodies. I bent down to examine them 
in detail. 

“Interesting, don’t you think?” someone whispered over my 
shoulder. It was a man with grey hair. Sparks of light danced on his 
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brush-like moustache. The light poured into his forehead and glowed 
in twin streaks from the holes of his prominent nose. I saw him 
from the inside; his face stood out comically. He took my smile 
as encouragement, for he whispered: “Picasso! Look, France is on 
our side.” 

At once I saw that the drawing of the stylized figures matched 
the outline of our new frontiers and even extended them a little. 


“It was the only way we could smuggle them in under the noses 
of the Powers”. He breathed the last word in my ear. “Do you 
understand the importance of this document?” 

“It’s magnificent,” I enthused, “but what is it dsing here? In the 
canteen?”. I pointed to the boys who, standing to attention, had 
opened their mouths wide as if they were swallowing the words 
of a song. “Surely, they’re bound to finger it; they’ll wreck it.” 

“It’s just because it’s lying here for them to look at that nobody 
will touch it. Come now, don’t you know your Poles? One of them 
said these were tailor’s patterns, so they avoid the table in disgust. 
It’s right here that documents are safest; even the Powers,” he 
dropped his voice, “won’t suspect their existence.” 


The faint singing of the group in front of us was taken up, half 
a bar late, by the powerful boom of the choirs scattered round the 
amphitheatre. 

“I imagine you realize that I’m not what I seem to be,” he 
murmured looking at me, his face motionless. 


It was then I noticed that it protruded like a mask. Under it 
features took shape that I was on the point of recognizing when 
suddenly the song, as if it had only just found the way, swept 
over me. 


“We will cry in the ears of the Powers, 
Small in the face of their might. 

No laurel or gold can buy us 

No threats of war us affright”. 


On the word ‘small’, the boys, particularly the elder ones, winked 
knowingly at me. 

“Brave lads! Splendid lads,” rasped the man with the unfinished 
face, covering his light-flooded lips with his handkerchief. “They’re 
just the sort we need to shout in the ears of...” 

The chairman had just finished and was pushing through the 
crowd towards me. I shuddered when he put his hand on my should- 
er. I feel an allergy to speaking in public. But when he whispered: 
“Come on, Wojtek, you’ve been recognized; why are you pretending 
you’re not here?” I asked meekly: “What’ll I speak about?” 

“Your adventures in the Maquis. Only remember, be com- 
plimentary. France is with us.” 
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I took a step forward, stumbled under the gaze of the upturned 
faces that packed the cavern of the amphitheatre, staggered to the 
table and began to speak: 

‘I had hardly arrived in Paris when I approached this chestnut 
vendor. When I asked him for a bag, he reached with a crooked grin 
under the counter and pushed a revolver into my hand. 

‘I don’t know this system,’ I mumbled, my hand helplessly gripp- 
ing the butt. Without a word the vendor turned his back on me, 
and raised his hands as if about to pull himself up on to the shelves. 
Between his straightened shoulder blades was sown a white tab 
printed with instructions in English. Though he did not utter 
a single word, presumably to avoid giving himself away, I could not 
resist, on taking my leave, a sneering ‘Good night’. 

I was immediately pounced on by my contacts. They whisked 
me off at the double. We ran down some streets and it was not 
till we saw a larger group of people coming towards us that we 
were forced to preserve the appearances of being on a nonchalant 
stroll. 

‘There’s no arguing with them!’ hissed one of my companions. 
I knew he meant the Germans. 

‘Wouldn’t dream of it’, I replied hastily. 

‘Well, now you’ve got an argument that’ll hit the spot,’ shouted 
the other. They grasped me under the elbows and led me like 
a bishop during a procession. 

I was bundled into car after car, all traces being wiped out 
before they could even arise. I was impressed by their precautions; 
I was unfamiliar with such methods. Finally, on one corner, I was 
pushed out towards a tall man heading in our direction. If it had 
not been for the grey rubber coat, I would not have taken him for 
a German. I wanted to make sure but my companions had gone. 
So closing my eyes in anticipation of the blast I pressed the trigger. 
The broad barrel kicked and jabbed the German in the chest. He 
fell over like a dummy. His shoes were uncuffed and new; they still 
shone from toe to heel. 

‘The old equalizer never fails,’ shouted a Frenchman with admira- 
tion as he ran up. The word, which smacked of typically American 
bravado, aroused my contempt. 

I was given no chance to rest. Once again I knocked someone 
off. The members of the organization appeared when it was all over. 
They grabbed the Germans lying belly-up by the noses and twisted 
them to make sure they were really dead. Then they seized me 
and hurried on. 

‘Brave Polonais,’ they muttered, patting me discreetly on the 
back. I was hungry and thirsty. I tore myself from their clutches 
and rushed into a nearby bistro. Immediately there was a scramble. 
The waiters waved their napkins on which the wine stains gleamed 
with the tricolor. I took this for an ovation until some old woman who 
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had been wiping her plate with a bread crust shot to her feet and, 
clucking like a broody hen, jumped over a table littered with ap- 
peritif glasses. There was a momentary flash of her darned bloomers 
reflected on the marble table top. 

The bistro emptied. The proprietor himself came out from behind 
the counter and screening himself with a bottle held out to me 
by his fingertips begged me to leave his place and not expose 
them all to danger. 

But at this moment the conspirators burst in. Obviously there 
was still someone on my timetable. They muttered something to 
the patron who grabbed the bottle and shoved into my hands 
another one, uncorked and smelling strongly of vinegar. 

“Though I knew it contained the dregs of the whole day, I took 
it gratefully. The shutters clattered down and I just managed to 
squeeze under them on all fours. In this humiliating position I was 
tugged by the legs and urged to hurry. The bottle, which I raised 
to my lips, spued out a mass of fruit flies and I dropped it with 
revulsion. 

Again I shot somebody. It all went off hygenically and with 
astonishing ease. Then from the car I was whisked into a crowded 
metro carriage. The tightly squeezed travellers swore. I was tired 
now and the gloom and the flash of the advertisements were hurt- 
ing my eyes; I closed them. I opened them because of a disturbing 
silence and saw that I was alone while the passengers were huddled 
together in the other half of the carriage. Their hands were raised 
above their heads, their eyes moist with tears. 

‘Cowardly lot, these French,’ I thought. ‘What are they fright- 
ened of?’ 

All at once I saw that I had my revolver out and that the barrel 
was pointed towards them. I was ashamed and furious, and leaped 
out at the nearest station. ‘They’re using me till I drop,” I panted 
in rage. 

‘Take it easy! Just a little longer!’ begged the contacts whose 
nerves were obviously weaker than mine as they changed continually. 
‘You'll be able to rest in a minute.’ 

A car dropped me by a large building. The streets were deserted. 
[I could have gone berserk with impunity. I wanted to loose off 
at anyone who got in my sights. Staggering from fatigue, I tottered 
up the steps. 

I came face to face with group of German running in my 
direction. 

I reached for the trusty equalizer but searched my pockets in 
vain. It must have been lifted by my companions who had vanished 
at the right moment. 

Around me I heard shouts of “Fou Polonais”. The “fou” had 
the full overtones of Polish disgust. As soon as I had done my job, 
I had been handed over to prevent reprisals against the city. 
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The door of the cell slammed behind me. A man in a British’ 
uniform came up to me. 
‘You’re a Pole?’ I asked. 
“No, I’m a Serb.” 
‘They fooled you too?’ 


‘They like to use Slavs, because we've still got blood in our @ 


veins. Ssh, listen a moment!’ he whispered putting his ear to the 
wall. ‘Listen to her breathing.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Who do you think? France. She’s happy now that she’s managed 
to get another lunatic off her hands. He did his bit, now he can do 
his time.’ 

I listened. Under my cheek I felt the roughness of the cold wall 
and beyond it a delicate hum like the tide flowing in. I recognized 
it now: she was clearly breating with relief. 


Proof 


Of course my wife never believed my story about being caught 
up in the nocturnal ceremonies. She demanded proof which, apart 
from an eloquent wringing of hands, I could not provide. Angered 
by my unpunctuality, the following day she ordered me to keep 
near the house. At most I could take a stroll down our tree-lined 
street. 

I swore obedience and having kissed her fingers slipped lightly 
out of the gate. I walked up and down under the curled spring 
leaves of the boxed lime trees, but the whole time I remembered 
the ban. I thought anxiously, though not without admiration, about 
my wife who did not believe in the Powers, laughed at the Frontiers, 
and of course demanded Proof. Perhaps in her own way she was 
right but I would not want to be the proof that would make her 
believe. 

I smiled perversely at these thoughts, and with my eyes blinking 
in the setting sun did not notice I had passed the corner and was 
headed down the next street. 

I no longer cared. I merely quickened my step to reach the next 
crossing and turn back immediately. The nearness of the goal of 
my ramble combined the pleasure of breaking the ban and the 
reassuring certainty that I would be back in time undetected. 


On my left rose the fronts of buildings destroyed in the war. § 
The sky poured in through the windows together with flights of 
swallow which nested under those fragments of the roofs that - 
had not been blown away. Between the shattered beams of the ~ 


attics, which looked like fishbones, came the rosy glow of the sun. 
Here and there attempts had obviously been made to clear up: 
bricks lay in neat piles, sand had been brought and heaped into 
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pyramids, freshly-sawn planks had been stacked. But there were no 
workers. Spades were sticking out at odd angles from the concrete 
mixer, barrows had come to rest with their wheels on the threshold 
as if, after the burst of enthusiasm with which people had thrown 
themselves into the work of reconstruction, they had drifted away 
one by one, the extent of the devastation and the bleak ravines of 
the burnt-out ruins making their task seem hopeless. 

But somewhere in the midst of the ashes new life was starting 
for I saw a little below me a path trodden through the rubble, some 
fresh potato peelings, a few discarded tins, not yet rusted, and 
even some smoke billowing out of one miraculously saved building. 

In front of the tumbledown gate stood a woman with her hands 
folded under her apron. Her face was narrow and there was 
a fanatical gleam in her eye. As I passed her she fixed her stare 
on me. Looking at her greying, tightly-pinned hair, her cheap dress 
and apron, patched but clean and stiff from recent starching, 
I thought that she was one of those people who would never let 
a request for help get past her tightly-knit lips. 

I reached into my pocket and, not wanting to embarass her with 
a curious stare, I turned my head away and gave her some money. 
To my surprise she grasped my hand. We stood still for a moment, 
I shocked, she with her mouth gaping as if she was searching for 
the right word. Her fingers were gripping my wrist. Finally she 
exclaimed: 

“I’ve been waiting for you so long. I saw you yesterday in the 
procession but it was difficult to squeeze through. I have something 
to tell you. The Powers have stolen my child.” 

I shivered; this piece of news had shaken me more than I would 
have thought. The woman now leaned against me and whispered 
into my ear: 

“I’ve found the place where they imprison the children.” 

“Is it far from here?” I asked gathering myself for the fray. 
I felt that this affair of hers was beginning to assume an un- 
ambiguous significance and that it was becoming mine as well. 

“No, it’s only a few steps, really. I'll show you the way. There’s 
a telephone booth there. That’s where they’ve been keeping the little 
mites for the last seven hundred years.” 

My first thought was that she was cracked. Apart from anything 
else there were no telephone booths seven hundred years ago. 
Before I could voice my doubts the woman spoke: 

“Of course there weren’t. But everything’s being brought up to 
date. In the old days there was a stone tower there. Today there's 
a telephone booth; it doesn’t attract attention, you only have to 
hang up a card with TELEPHONE OUT OF ORDER. And the only 
person who can get inside is the agent of the Powers, disguised as 
a cable inspector.” 
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The glance she gave me was so full of pain that I instantly 
checked my ill-timed smile. 

“If you don’t believe me, just listen!” We were standing at the 
foot of a telegraph pole. 

“What’s the time now?” she asked through her tears. 

“Seven-thirty.” 

“Feeding time. Can’t you hear?” And in fact I could make out 
in the humming of the wires the whimpering of babies hungry for 
their food. 

“But how could all this have been kept secret for so long?”. I was 
still dubious. 

“T’ll show you,” she said, pulling me into the rubble-filled hall 
of the burned-out house. 

She led me along a twisting path among the ruins. We passed under 
half-collapsed ceilings to come out in the end onto courtyards where 
old graves, like beds overgrown with weeds, were lush with greenery. 
The old woman’s words came in a rush: 

“Well, they’ve given me back my son, but, you understand, he’s 
a big boy now. They said it’s the same boy but I don’t believe them. 
When I look at his head on the pillow then I can still see some 
likeness. But his legs! He’s a giant of a lad, even if he plays with 
the monkey wrench like a rattle. In America they make them grow 
faster artificially.” 

The small room into which I was led through a door with a large 
number of locks contained only a kitchen stove covered with news- 
papers. On it, propped up against the soot-streaked wall, were a photo- 
graph of a baby im a cap, a rattle, a pair of long tailor’s scissors with 
sharp points and a snap of a man in his overalls holding a monkey 
wrench like a sceptre. As the woman said, there was no resemblance. 
The windows were partly covered with plywood; beyond the dirty 
panes, billows of smoke swirled in the red glow of the sunset. 

I thought: “This whole business is a bit mysterious. My wife 
will never believe in the existence of an agent of the Powers or 
the kidnapping of children. She would need more convincing proof 
than this quaint display on a cold kitchen stove.” 

“Alright,” said the woman, “if these are too personal, I’ll show 
you the telephone booth. I’ve dug under one side of it and you can 
see the old foundations of the tower.” 

I went out. The sweeper leaning on his broom had swept one eighth 
of the yard; you could see the lines scratched on the earth by the 
worn birch. 

“Tell me,” I asked him, taking advantage of the woman being in 
front of me. “What’s the truth about her son?” 

“What do you expect?” His moustache quivered. “He came back 
from America and now he’s a mechanic over there, in that factory 
that’s been rebuilt.” He pointed with the broom at the smoke and 
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spread it over the sky until it was suddenly dark. “I can tell you, 
no child has ever yet known quite so much about nuts and bolts, 
so the old woman finds it hard to believe. 

“Just wait a moment,” I asked to stop him from cutting the even- 
ing short. “I’ll be right back.” 

I dashed off after the woman who was disappearing into the 
darkness of a blown out hole in the wall. 


In the shade of the charred walls, night was falling alarmingly 
quickly; I remembered what time I had promised to be back. I shud- 
dered: I had exceeded my time limit. 

“I’m terribly sorry,” I said to the woman, “but I’ve got to go 
home now.” 

“Your house is just a few yards away. You can see it from here.” 


Through the gaps in the wall I could in fact see the green of the 
gardens, wrapped in a cocoon of orange rays, and the roof of my 
house. We must have circled round the ruins, because it really was 
near. 

When I turned round, the alley behind me grew dark and the 
night streamed out of it. In the middle of the site stood the telephone 
booth. I tried the handle; it was closed. I listened a moment; from the 
soot-filled interior there came a muffled murmur. Warned of our 
suspicions, the Powers had removed the children and left only some 
recorded sounds resembling the voices of children. I was not going 
to let myself be duped. I quickly dropped to my knees and pushed 
my hand into the dug-up hole. Below the pavement I felt some heavy 
masonry. It was a typical foundation stone with a tablet. With the 
tips of my fingers I spelled out the letters: they made up the name 
of the founders and the dignitaries who had lent their patronage. 

Kneeling down, I puzzled over who could have put their name 
on a foundation stone under a telephone booth. I was in a fog. I was 
even ready to believe the woman; but I discounted that — I am too 
gullible. My wife would want more proof than the stones I was 
fingering in the dark. It would be difficult for her to accept the story 
of the Powers kidnapping children. She did not believe in the 
Frontiers. 

Then the woman — in the damp darkness I did not see her, but 
Iam sure that I have guessed right. I only heard the rustle of her 
starched apron from under which she pulled out the scissors and 
with unexpected force plunged them deep into the crown of my head. 
The long blades must have struck some wires in my skull because 
a green light appeared in my eyes. My forehead gradually pressed 
down, I lit up the battered earth, a trampled cigarette butt, the slimy 
trail of a slug. Then I could see only the grains of sand and the 
fragments of the wall which looked absurdly unreal at a range of 
a few millimetres. The light went out as my eyebrows broke with 
a hollow snap and the sand stuck to my eyeballs. 
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“Well,” I thought slowly, “now you'll have to believe me. I’ve 
got an excuse for being late for supper. You'll accept the Power; 
the Frontiers and Dea...” The last was already over-taking me — 
I could feel myself stiffening into proof. 


Triumph 


“Get up this minute and come home!” said my wife, touching my 
shoulder. 

I got up dazed and followed her meekly. I listened happily a 
she ridiculed the Powers, the Frontiers and Death. 

“I don’t understand,” she said severely, “what get’s into you to 
stroll so far when you know you'll find it difficult to get back. Just 
remember that I'll always find you and bring you back. You'll never 
be able to hide from me.” 

The following day when I went out into the garden in the late 
afternoon, which I was allowed to do as a favour, I felt a shudder of 
foreboding. What more could happen to me? I knew that the war 
declared by my wife on the Powers had to be decided. I was seized 
by fear, since more and more I was becoming the object that would 
be a proof of victory for whoever got hold of it. 

I was walking along a neatly rolled path. The trees had just los! 
their bloom and their tiny fruit, covered with a silver down, were 
beginning to form. Contented bees were buzzing on the tiny flowers 
of the gooseberry bushes. The air was filled with the smell of rampant 
weeds. 

As I passed, I brushed with the tips of my finger some unfamiliar 
flowers which opened their snapdragonlike snouts to my touch and 
made as if to bite me. 

The source of my wife’s strength was her lack of understanding. 
She was not dazed by the might of her adversaries. Protected by the 
armour of her belief in her own superiority which my meeknes 
served only to strengthen, she did not allow any doubts to assail her. 
I was in a dilemma: I did not know on whose side I really was. 
I wanted her to triumph, but the thought that the Powers might 
humble her also had a sweet taste. 

“Why is our marriage on unending contest?” I wondered bitterly. 
“We’re locked in a powerful embrace like a pair of gladiators”. Love 
was now showing me the other side of those lips usually offered for 
kissing: they were set in autocratic stiffness. 

“Couldn’t we be like everyone else,” I whispered morosely but not 
without the pride that comes with the confidence of being one of 
the chosen. With my fingers curled round the wire fencing of the 
garden I watched enviously, and contemptuously at the same time, 
the idyll next door. 

They were sitting at a late tea beneath a weeping willow, yellow 
with old catkins; its whispering mesh formed a shadowy awning 
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over them. The man had his jacket off and was in his braces, just gett- 
ing ready for his paper. The woman was spoon-feeding a child whose 
big eyes followed the rosy shadows flickering over the branches. It 
delayed each swallow, knowing that as soon as the plate was swept 
clean his mother would commit it to the dark depths of sleep. 

Suddenly I noticed the branches of the weeping willow begin to 
open like an umbrella, and, when they were completely horizontal, 
I found it easier to lift my leg than to plant it on the freshly dug 
flower bed. I hooked both hands firmly into the fence and, my eyes 
wide in astonishment, watched this new trick of the Powers. I guess- 
ed that the test was near. It would be the third and decisive one. 

I raised my head. The sky had become a vast emtiness. Banks of 
clouds were forming and the stars, freed from their orbits, had run 
wild. The sky was a glorious blue, still clear close to the ground, 
but the deeper I reached the more intensely dark it grew. 

Terrified I saw that the neighbours had risen together with 
their chairs and were beginning to soar faster and faster along the 
branches of the willow, which were now sticking up like the ribs of 
an umbrella turned out by the wind. The stones in the lawn were 
taking off like birds. I realized that the earth had stopped. exerting 
its pull. I tightened my grip on the fence convulsively. Slowly my 
legs were being pulled up. So this was the end of the world! My 
heart jumped at the proud realization that I could watch this fury 
of the elements with such calmness, delight even. 

My neighbours had flown far, disappearing into the sky and 
moving away from each other. The distance between the open 
mouth of the child and the out-stretched hand of the mother holding 
out the last spoonful of porridge grew and then a blue haze swal- 
lowed them: I knew that the terrible abyss above us was large 
enough for them never to meet again. 

The birds were trying to land on the earth. They threshed their 
wings on the flower-beds, trying to hang on, but, like skylarks at 
the crown of their flight, were able to hang suspended over the 
flowering strawberries only a moment, and losing strength, fell back 
into the dark blue of the insatiable sky. 

The tiles began to jump from the neighbouring roof. Like leaves 
they floated into the clouds. No, not like leaves; their flight was 
straight and unerring. 

The nearby lake swelled up into an enormous dome, as if an 
eye had blinked among the reeds. But then it dissolved into a rain- 
bow shower of droplets which disappeared without trace. 

The silence was coldly frightening. I saw the bees still sitting 
on the flowers but I could not hear their buzzing. The air was 
running out. I was not choking yet. I just floated with fantastic 
lightness, my legs dangling in the air, hooked by my bruised fingers 
to the wire fence. I had only to let go to fly off like an arrow among 
the riotous stars. 
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“If I’m late for supper now,” I thought wickedly, “you’ll have 
to believe I couldn’t make it. We'll never see each other again.” 
The thought of this fall into the infinite chilled my blood. The wire 
pressed into my fingers, and I rocked lightly, managing to hang 
on by a supreme effort. 

The earth began to crumble and the fence posts started slipping 
out slowly. These were the last seconds. 

At that moment the window opened, my wife leaned out and 
shouted angrily: 

“Come back here at once!” 

Her voice echoed through the universe. The sky thickened with 
a shower of falling objects. They glided down in growing con- 
fusion — neighbours, birds, stones; tiles were falling like handfuls 
of leaflets. The earth seemed too small to fit them — they would 
engulf me like an avalanche. 

I flexed my legs several times and, to turn round, kicked into 
the air. The objects missed me and fell into their places. The wicker 
chair squeaked under my neighbour, scratching the grass, then the 
newspaper fell into his hand, finally the willow covered them with 
its soft, golden trellis of branches. 

“Hey!” I called, “What was it like up there?” 

He did not answer. With his nose buried in the paper he devoured 
the tiny print. He did not want to admit that the dream into which 
he had been plunged was the truth. He refused to remember the 
rage of the elements. So I was the only one who had watched the end 
of the world and not lost my composure. 

“How long d’you mean to go on playing the fool?” asked my 
wife coming up the garden path. “Come down at once!” 

I was now keeping my balance only with difficulty. I was no 
longer hanging, but standing on my hands on the thick, unsteady 
wire of the fencing. She hooked her finger into my belt and pulled 
me down. 

“I asked you not to go out of the garden. I saw you trying to 
climb over just in time. Come on, supper’s ready.” 

And she did not realize that with her call she had stopped the 
destruction of the universe and restored it to order. I followed her 
proudly. There was nothing humiliating in giving way to a woman 
who had triumphed over the Frontiers, Death and the Powers. And 
simply by her sense of punctuality and propriety. 


Translated by Edward Rothert 


Illustrations by Gabriel Rechowicz 
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SACRED AND PROFANE 


In the previous issue of Pol- 
ish Perspectives we printed some 
remarks by the well-known 
Catholic columnist Stefan Kisie- 
lewski on relations between the 
State and the Church in Poland. 
They appeared originally in 
Tygodnik Powszechny, a weekly 
associated with Church circles. 
Now we turn to No. 19 of the 
weekly Argumenty, the organ 
of the Atheists and Free Think- 
ers, Association, which brings a 
long essay, “De Sacro et Pro- 
fano” by Leszek Kolakowski, a 
prominent young philosopher. 
He deals with the relations 
between believers and _  non- 
believers declaring his interest 
in a broad laicization of society. 


“Controversies and ideological 
conflicts,” Kolakowski writes, 
“will not look the same to some- 
one who studies them from the 
point of view of academic phi- 
losophy, on the basis of intel- 
ligentsia attitude on a national 
level. For the purposes of this 
article I shall confine myself to 
the intelligentsia, where the 
conflict between secular socialist 
humanism and the world of 
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Catholic beliefs is of special, 
perhaps crucial importance... 


“Apart from a secular system 
of Government, there are in 
Poland two other dynamic factors 
greatly tending to favour laiciza- 
tion whose influence can be sta- 
tistically shown — growing ur- 
banization and rising standards 
of education. They do not oper- 
ate, however, so directly that by 
themselves they can eliminate 
automatically the social and psy- 
chological sources of religious 
belief. ... It is not true to say 
that religious belief is simply the 
result of obscurantism and cul- 
tural backwardness, and that it 
will wither way with the progress 
of urbanization and dissemination 
of knowledge. The examples of 
many countries confound such a 
generalization ... Statistics can be 
used only to demonstrate that the 
intelligentsia is less religious than 
the workers, skilled workers less 
than unskilled ones, the urban 
population less than the rural 
population, students of intelligent- 
sia origin less than those from 
other strata of society, etc. 
(Anna Pawelczynska’s research 
on attitudes to faith nd religious 
practice). They also show that 
education evolves a new ap- 
proach in believers — they dis- 
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card extreme, intolerant and 
fanatical attitudes in favour of 
more open and liberal ones; they 
regard religion as more of a 
private matter and are not so 
addicted to apostolic fervour or 
animated by a desire to~impose 
their own beliefs on others as in 
the past. Thus a certain automatic 
process of civilization can be said to 
be at work in the transformations 
of religious belief; Catholicism, 
too, is becoming civilized, and 
all those who, living in the same 
society, represent secular so- 
cialist humanism should be pro- 
foundly concerned with the 
scope and direction of these 
transformations. 

“Poland is not extempt from 
these transformations; for sev- 
eral decades they have been 
associated all over the world 
with the gradual decline of the 
political influence of the Church 
and a dwindling of its material 
resources. Though the Church’s 
opportunities for achieving its 
ends through its material or 
political power have in this way 
been reduced, its ideological 
weapons have been sharpened; 
at the same time the growth 
of a Catholic culture, far more 
sophisticated then the one which 
is possible under conditions of 
the Church’s intellectual and 
political dictatorship, has been 
stimulated. Concurrently, the 
factors favouring laicization 
freed a new, more dynamic and 
creative mentality. in religious 
communities, driven, as they 
are, to much more vigorous ef- 
forts to ensure their survival. 

Catholicism, which up to a 
point is in opposition to the 





political structure in which it 
finds itself, grows stronger in 
a way — not numerically and 
not in its instruments of pres- 
sure, but in the power of its 
cultural impact; its intelligentsia 
is of higher quality and _ its 
creative work of far more value. 
In the twentieth century it has 
lost considerable areas of politi- 
cal and material influence, but 
at the same time has emerged 
from its cultural isolation with 


its own cultural elite, writers 
and philosophers, who cannot 
be denied their place in world 


culture. In many fields, in which 
the second half of the nine 
teenth century Catholic art led 
a barren existence on the fringes 
of spiritual life, there is today 
an authentic Catholic revival 
which has resulted from the 
efforts made towards social re- 
generation under the pressure of 
growing de-Christianization. In 
post-war Poland we have seen 
the similar emergence of an in- 
tellectual Catholic elite, practi- 
cally non-existent before the 
war; though it is not numerically 
significant it is of considerable 
consequence to our. consider- 
ations; it is a well educated 
group, energetic, capable of 
initiative, and, at the same time, 
far removed from the obscur- 
antist and fanatical forms of 
Catholicism which still survive 
to a considerable extent... 

“It can be maintained that 
the socialist authorities in Po- 
land have rendered the Church 
a service (not that they need 
expect any gratitude) by depriv- 
ing it of political influence and 
reducing its material possessions: 
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they have changed the social 
structure and the function both 
of the Church establishment and 
of religious life. The anticler- 
icalism engendered by the 
Church’s former links with the 
privileged classes, has largely 
lost its raison d’étre, and know- 
ledge of the situation in other 
countries, where these links still 
exist, is mot enough to keep it 
socially alive... The focal points 
of conflict are now to be looked 
for elsewhere. 

“In the most general and 
simplified terms, Catholics them- 
selves differentiate within their 
own ranks an ‘integrating’ trend 
and something known as ‘open 
Catholicism’ (with, of course, a 
whole variety of intermediate 
stages). The ‘integrating’ trend 
which is stubbornly campaign- 
ing for perpetuation or restora- 
tion of the former status quo 
and does not renounce its claims 
to total sovereignty over the 
whole of social life, is organic- 
aly dominant in the Church 
system of power (the higher 
echelons of the hierarchy are 
largely, though not entirely, 
contained within it). It draws 
its support from the whole body 
of traditional, backward, fanat- 
ical and unenlightened attitudes 
of a fundamentally rural char- 
acter. The progress of urbaniza- 
tion and public education, demo- 
graphic changes, and the growing 
benefits of technical advance 
available to the population are 
slowly undermining the social 
basis of this retrograde type of 
Catholicism; it is, however, a 


laborious and long-term process. 
other 


“On the hand the 
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modest but real progress of 
‘open Catholicism’ should not be 
confused with a _ growth of 
religious apathy in Poland. 
‘Open Catholicism’ is far from 
being an apathetic type of reli- 
gious belief which pretends ito 
be no more than a ‘private mat- 
ter’. It is necessary to draw a 
clear distinctioa between reli- 
gious apathy end the phenom- 
enon of the emergence of a new 
Catholic elite, culturally produc- 
tive and, at the same time, aware 
of the need for reform. ‘Open 
Catholicism’ is the social form 
taken by an awareness which 
accepts the necessity for aban- 
doning the Church’s traditional 
aspirations to political power; in 
the political field, it seeks to 
coexist with socialism, in the 
ideological field it is prepared 
to compete with it. At the same 
time it is trying to incorporate 
in Christianity various external 
elements of culture and to as- 
similate and adapt various val- 
ues produced by secular culture 
in general (including Marxism) 
not only in the sphere of mate- 
rial civilization but in the in- 
tellectual field as well. It has 
developed a type of religious 
attitude of distinctly counter- 
reformation features. Just as the 
French and _ Italian  counter- 
reformation at the turn of the 
17th century represented an 
attempt to break the compro- 
mising ties linking Christianity 
with feudal structures, and, in 
the realm of culture, to assimi- 
late and neutralize ideologically 
a number of trends which had 
arisen outside and in defiance 
of Christianity, so today’s ‘open 
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Catholicism’ is an attempt to 
assimilate the values of contem- 
porary technical, intellectual, 
artistic and political civilization. 

“A counter-reformation is 
also a reformation and so the 
occasional conflicts with the 
traditional structure of Church 


power are not surprising; just 
as the conflicts between the 
church establishment and _ the 


leading figures of the 16th and 
17th century counter-reformation, 
are not surprising. The counter- 
reformation was an _ attempt, 
undertaken after considerable 
ground had been lost by organ- 
ized Christianity, to strengthen 
its position by means of an 
internal reform and the adoption 
of external criticisms. It was 
also an attempt to borrow the 
new horizons opened by secular 
culture ad give them a Christian 
character. 


“Today’s ‘open Catholicism’ 
bears all the features of counter- 
reformation Catholicism; first, it 
has tried to embody in the Chris- 
tian thinking those elements 
from which its rivals draw their 
ideological strength, for instance, 
the acceptance of egalitarian, 
even socialist to some extent, 
social dicta, recognition of the 
theory of the universal rights 
of man; social criticism of not 
only the ‘excesses’ of capitalism, 
but also the very nature of its 
social structure, abandonment of 
the doctrine of social encyc- 
licals). The attempts at internal 
reform, which have cut some of 
the ideological ground from under 
the feet of its rivals obviously 
are not solely an answer to 





Marxism or socialism. They also 
comprise — a development that 
marked the counter-reformation 
as well — a tendency to make 
religious life more inward, a 
tendency to understand faith 
existentially rather than intel- 
lectually, rather as an expression 
of the human situation in the 
world than a collection of ready- 
made dogmatic assertions. This 
is connected with a certain 
withdrawal from __scholasticism 
and realist philosophy, equally 
typical of the counter-reformation. 
This may seem a risky state- 
ment to make in view of the 
grip that Thomism has on 
Catholic university education and 
on a substantial body of phil- 
osophical writing. Consequently 
the new type of religious aitti- 
tude finds its expression mainly 
outside academic circles; there 
are good reasons to believe that 
it is attracting the younger 
generation of intellectuals and 
that, as opposed to Thomism, 
which seems a sterile trend, the 
religious beliefs of the new 
counter-reformation may prove 
to be philosophically fertile. In- 
creased interest in the thought 
of the Fathers as a source of 
historical inspiration and a re- 
turn to anthropological and hu- 
manistic studies is one of the 
philosophical manifestations of 
modernized Catholicism. 

“The Polish version of ‘open 
Catholicism’ is more conciliatory 
and conformist with regard to the 
‘integrating’ tendencies than its 
counterparts in some _ other 
countries; this is partly to be 
explained by the specific nature 
of various conflicts and frictions 
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in State-Church relations. The 
mechanism of political and ideo- 
logical disputes being what it is, 
stresses in these relations have 
made the resistance of ‘inte- 
grating’ quarters to anything 
new more effective... Naturally, 
from the point of view of secular 
socialist humanism in Poland, 
the spread of religious apathy is 
desirable; and it is this apathy 
which is worrying the Church 
authorities. On the same grounds 
the progress of ‘open Catholi- 
cism’ at the expense of the fanat- 
ical and conservative variety is 
equally desirable, although ob- 
viously its aim is not religious 
apathy but a modernized and 
deepened belief. The type of 
social action which seeks to 
transform fanatical Catholics into 
fanatical atheists is markedly in- 
effective. What is possible is a 
type of action which would aim 
at a gradual transformation of 
uneducated, fanatical and _ in- 
tolerant Catholics into toler- 
ant and enlightened ones; this 
kind of change would produce 
the best results of all the 
practically possible alternatives. 
‘Open Catholicism’ lends itself 
to such changes, even though it 
does not favour apathy. We are 
in a situation where we are in 
constant meed of elementary 
transformations. . The ease of 
the struggle against conservative 
and primitive Catholicism is 
only illusory. It merely offers 


an easier target for the type 
of ‘unmasking’ which registers 
only with confirmed atheists. To 
be effective, secular criticism of 
Christianity must adopt more 
difficult 


and subtle methods 
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than those that are enough for 
conservative, reactionary, rural 
Catholicism; despite all the 
hurdles, we can legitimately as- 
sume that social resonance of 
‘open Catholicism’ will gain a 
stronger hold among the faithful. 

“The supposition that on the 
intellectual plane the dissemina- 
tion of natural and _ technical 
knowledge is the most effective 
means of laicization, is quite 
erroneous. It is based on a false 
analogy with the ideological 
situation at the end of the 19th 
century. For several centuries 
the Catholic world was able 
only with great difficulty to re- 
concile itself to the advances in 
the natural sciences, and any 
achievements had to overcome 
the opposition of the Church 
and religion. It used to be said 
then that the Church could 
afford to wait three hundred 
years to recognize that Earth 
was circling the sun and a hun- 
dred years to accept the theory 
of evolution. Today, however, like 
the rest of us, the Church does 
not have time. Among the uni- 
versal hustle and bustle Catholi- 
cism has managed to evolve a 
relatively efficient technique of 
adaptation to mew discoveries 
in the natural sciences and is 
preparing for all possible ad- 
vances in these fields; its reac- 
tions to such developments as 
the creation of a live cell from 
non-organic matter or the dis- 
covery of rational beings outside 
the earth are being worked out 
well in advance... Both because 
of the ideologists’ efforts at 
adaptation and the _ changes 
within ‘open Catholicism’, intel- 
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lectual criticism is increasingly 
being transferred to the field of 
humanist culture where most 
of the thorny and crucial prob- 
lems of a controversial nature 
are concentrated. Although, of 
course, elementary education in 
natural sciences still has a laiciz- 
ing effect at the level of ele- 
mentary faith, education of the 
humanist type it a much more 
potent factor. 


“According to statistical data 
(not yet published) collected by 
Irena Nowakowa, the percentage 
of believers is lowest among the 
teaching staff im the arts facul- 
ties lower than in other 
faculties. The differences are 
very striking (I am not quoting 
the actual figures since they are 
still provisional). A similar situa- 
tion obtains among the students: 
the percentage of believers is 
lowest in the arts faculties; the 
gradual discarding of religious 
beliefs during studies too is al- 
most most clearly noticeable in 
this group (research carried out 
by Anna Pawelczynska and Ste- 
fan Nowak). This situation can 
be explained by the ideological 
transformations already mention- 
ed before... 


“The propaganda for lay views 
among the intelligentsia is very 
often suitable only for atheists. 
A primitive and fanatical atheism 
is undoubtedly a natural product 
of the conditions in which we 
are living — it is an unavoidable 
corrolary of primitive and ob- 
scurantist Catholicism. Nonethe- 
less the crude kind of propaganda 
sometimes indulged in by pro- 
pagators of atheism chiefly serves 





the atheists themselves. Effective 


propagation of a secular culture 
by means of appeals to reason 
requires arguments which can be 
accepted by believers. Only that 
which can appeal to the believer 
is of any use to the progress of 
laicization. In the past year two 
Polish works have aroused the 
understandable indignation and 
in some cases fury of the Church 
authorities — 
walerowicz’s film Mother Joann 
of the Angels. Neither of them 
has anything in common with 
the primitive atheism of the “un- 
masking” variety. They both 
show that their authors under- 
stand the motives of believers 
and they both demonstrate the 
secular character of these mo- 
tives... 


“The forms of Catholic reli- 
gious practice that are developing 
though capable of relatively 
quick adaptation to contemporary 
intellectual civilization, are not 
blessed with an inexhaustible 
ability im this direction. What 
Catholic thought finds most dif- 
ficult to assimilate are not ad- 
vances in the natural sciences, 
but a secular and historical ap- 
proach to human life, historical 
transformations, the history of 
Christianity and religion. ... The 
growth of a secular outlook on 
life, history, the Church and re 
ligion; the demonstration — 
without ‘unmasking’ fervour — 
of the secular motives of reli- 
gious life and of the secular 
history embodied in the Bible; 
the integration of the history of 
religion, Christianity and _ the 
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Church simply into history; in 
short putting social education into 
a humanist perspective — all 
these are among the most effec- 
tive means of laicization at the 
social level I have been examin- 
ing... 


“I is perhaps a truism, though 
one that is most difficult for 
believers and non-believers to 
accept, and, at the same time, most 
badly needing acceptance to say 
that both believers and non- 
believers are members of the 
same social community, the same 
culture and fundamentally the 
same tradition; they are also 
physically the same. It is a fact 
worth remembering.” 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


In an article entitled “New 
Tasks for Consumer Industry 
and Trade” published in the 
monthly Nowe Drogi, No.5, Sta- 
nislaw Kuzinski discusses the 
problems of consumption and 
its structure. 


In the next few years, he 
points out, there will be a shift 
of incomes from the lowest to 
the higher brackets and an in- 
crease of the share of the middle 
income group in the total wages 
fund. This in consequence will 
lead to a much larger increase 
in the demand for food — par- 
ticularly for its more expensive 
varieties — than if there were 
a more even increase in the 
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similar 


population’s income. A 
influence will obviously be exer- 
cised by the high birthrate. 


It is expected that the in- 
crease in employment will ac- 
count for only 15 per cent of 
the increase in the wages fund. 
Thus there will be a _ certain 
decrease in the average number 
of persons employed in one 
family, which will raise the per- 
centage of the family’s income 
spent on food. For it is only 
the second or even the third 
wage-packet in a family that 
goes to any greater extent on 
the purchase of industrial goods. 


Kuzinski concludes from this 
that there are grounds for anx- 
iety that the increase in the 
share of industrial articles in 
total consumption will be insuf- 
ficient. This would not be good 
for the national economy either 
from the social point of view, 
since it is opportunities for pur- 
chasing industrial articles that 
determine the increase in the 
standard of living, or from the 
economic point of view, since 
the investment outlays needed 
to achieve a certain increase in 
the consumption of industrial 
articles are, by a calculable per- 
centage, lower than the outlays 
needed to achieve the same in- 
crease in the production of food. 
This is so because productivity 
in industry rises much more 
quickly than in agriculture. 


Another important factor is 
that increased consumption of 
food, which has to be imported 
to a large extent, involves 
a much greater expenditure of 
precious foreign currency than 
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consumption of industrial arti- 
cles. Apart from this develop- 
ment of the production of these 
articles for the home market 
makes for better results in their 
export. Experience has shown 
that it is impossible to achieve 
permanent gains in exports if 
production for the home market 
is of lower standards than those 
accepted in international trade. 


Finally, expansion of indus- 
trial production leads to a great- 
er supply or cheaper articles of 
medium and durable use, since 
it provides greater possibilities 
for specialization and standard- 
ization. 


Proceeding from this, Ku- 


zinski suggests a number of 
measures which would delib- 
erately redirect demand for 


various kinds of consumer goods. 
The production of industrial 
articles should be accorded a 
number of preferences to raise 
their standards to a level which 
could attract the consumer. A 
policy of administrative enforce- 
ment in cases where there is no 
other way of inducing enter- 
prises to produce a particular 
line of goods should not be to- 
tally rejected. 


On the other hand measures 
of an economic nature should be 
taken (including price adjust- 
ment) to channel demand to- 
wards consumer goods. 


Availability of goods and the 
money to buy them is not the 
only sign of improvements in 
the standard of living. An equal- 
ly important consideration is 
the opportunity to benefit var- 


ious services. An article by An- 
toni Wiatrowski entitled “Serv- 
ices for the Population” publish- 
ed in the same number of Nowe 
Drogi deals with this problem. 


The disparity between the 
steadily rising consumption of 
material goods and the _ scope 
and level of the services offered 
the population is being in- 
creasingly felt, and is beginning 
to assume the proportions of an 
economic problem. The author 
puts forward a number of or- 
ganizational measures which 
should be undertaken to im- 
prove the existing situation. 


For instance, he suggests that 
certain public utilities (water 
supply, drainage, gas) might be 
taken out of the hands of the 
people’s councils and placed un- 
der some key industry; _ this 
should remove the deficit which 
is usually incurred by the mu- 
nicipal authorities in this line 
of production. However, the dis- 
tribution of these services should 
be left with the people’s councils. 


Wiatrowski’s other 
the most interesting 
one concerns the creation of 
better economic, organizational 
and technical conditions for serv- 
ice workshops. At present these 
workshops are gradually dwind- 
ling and there is a dearth of ap- 
prentices. 


Among 
proposals, 


Discussing the question of 
services for the rural population, 
Wiatrowski suggests concentrat- 
ing craftsmen in the _ smaller 
towns, thus providing a_ basis 
for their economic, social and 
cultural activization. 
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Since the Polish economy can, 
at present, set aside only limited 
means to promote the expansion 
of services, a great deal depends 
on the maximum utilization of 
the existing possibilities. 


Aleksander Paszynski in an 
article entitled “To Build or to 
Reconstruct” published in the 
weekly Polityka No. 16, has ana- 
lyzed the results of the recent 
inventory of fixed capital. 


This showed that buildings 
account for 70.8 per cent of 
fixed capital and machinery for 
less than 30 per cent. This ratio 
is the reverse of that obtaining 
in other industrialized countries. 
Partly this is a result of the pre- 
war backwardness of Poland, 
partly it can be attributed to 
post-war investment policy. In 
the last ten years the share of 
building and assembly work in 
total investment outlays amount- 
ed on the average to 60 per 
cent. The highest level was re- 
corded in 1951 (67 per cent), the 
lowest in 1956 (58 per cent) but 
by 1958 it had again reached 
60 per cent. 


Thus buildings constitute the 
major part of Poland’s produc- 
tive capital. Since permanent 
structures are being built, the 
average life of which as a rule 
exceeds 100 years, the buildings 
in industry are least susceptible 
to depreciation. 


With the average deprecia- 
tion of the total fixed capital 
amounting to 40 per cent, the 
average rate of depreciation of 
industrial buildings comes to 
37 ~per cent and in certain 
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branches of industry it is much 


less: in heavy industry — 
26.8 per cent, in the chemical 
industry — 22 per cent, in min- 


ing and power plants — 34 per 
cent. 


The depreciation of machin- 


ery and installations is much 
higher. Power producing ma- 
chinery and boilers have an 
average depreciation rate of 


43.3 per cent, machines in spe- 
cialized branches of industry 
48 per cent, means of trans- 
port — 40 per cent. In local in- 
dustries the same groups of fix- 
ed capital show even _ greater 
depreciation amounting on the 
average to 50 per cent. 


The differences in deprecia- 
tion of fixed capital are even 
greater when seen from a 
product-line angle. Thus the least 
depreciation appears in the 
chemical industry (30 per cent) 
which has been developing very 
quickly of late. A somewhat 
higher rate is registered in heavy 


industry machinery (35.5 per 
cent) and in the mining and 
power industry (40 per cent). 


The highest rate is in light in- 
dustry (49.1 per cent); in the 
State Farms this rate is so high 
(49.3 per cent) as to cause 
concern. 


As far as various branches 
within a given industry are con- 
cerned, here, too, there are im- 
portant differences. In the engi- 
neering industry the most back- 
ward line of production is metal 
goods (depreciation 46.5 per 
cent) and tin-sheet goods (45 per 
cent). Depreciation of machinery 
in artificial fibres production is 





also high (42 per cent) while in 
the oil industry where machin- 
ery and drilling equipment show 
an average rate of 70 per cent 
and rafineries 41 per cent, the 
situation is disturbing. 


All this has led Paszynski to 
ask the following question: 
would it not be advisable to 
carry out a thorough reconstruc- 
tion and modernization of the 
existing production base even at 
the cost of a temporary slowing 
down of new investments? 


The problems of foreign trade 
are constantly in the _ public 
attention and economic period- 
icals are giving them a great 
deal of space. Zycie Gospodarcze 
(No. 18), for instance, recently 
printed an article by Wieslaw 
Wirski entitled “Misunderstand- 
ing or Conscious Action?” on the 
anti-dumping action started last 
February by the U.S. Treasury 
against Polish exports of Christ- 
mas tree decorations. 


This action came two months 
after Poland had been granted 
a most-favoured-nation clause 
by the United States Govern- 
ment, which seemed to indicate 
a desire to expand trade rela- 
tions between the two countries. 
In fact there was an increase in 
trade turnover and _ prospects 
that it would rise even further. 


In these circumstances, there- 
fore, the starting of the anti- 
dumping action was all the 
more astonishing. Christmas tree 
decorations have been exported 
to the American market for 
many years and their export has 
never aroused any doubts. Po- 





land is not the only exporter of 
this article to the United State; 
West German and  Japanes 
firms are also engaged in this 
export, and the Polish share in 
American imports amounts only 
to 25-30 per cent. 

The anti-dumping measures 
taken by the U.S. Treasury were 
very characteristic. According to 
the Anti-Dumping Act of 192! 
there are two ways of deter- 
mining what can be considered 
dumping: either (a) by ascertain- 
ing whether the purchasing price 
is lower or the sales price of 
the exporter lower or probably 
lower than the foreign market 
value or (b) failing this price, 
the constructed value. 

In the case of Polish Christ- 
mas tree decorations this could 
be established by comparing 
their price with the export 
prices of the other suppliers: 
West German or Japanese. It 
would be difficult to maintain 
that such prices do not exist. 

In spite of this possibility, 
constructed value was adopted 
as the basis for anti-dumping 
proceedings; this meant evaluat- 
ing the Polish home-market 
price on the basis of full produc- 
tion costs plus certain margin 
and profits plus the cost of 
packing for shipment overseas 
and then comparing it, through 
a fixed rate of exchange, with 
the sales price in the United 
States. 

It is no secret to anybody 
that the Polish system of home 
prices differs considerably from 
the price system of capitalist 
countries and that in Poland no 
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single rate of foreign exchange 
exists. It is also a known fact 
that the effectiveness rate of 
home production in the Polish 
economy is quite different from 
that applied in foreign trade. 
The use of such methods of 
calculation in the anti-dumping 
action, which could hardly be 
objective, suggests that the pur- 
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pose of this action was to com- 
pensate for any gains Poland 
might benefit as a result of the 
most-favoured-nation clause. 

In Wirski’s opinion the whole 
business was based on mis- 
understanding. For it would be 
hard to believe that this was a 
conscious action aimed at worsen- 
ing Polish-American relations. 


S. F. 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL REGION 


The main investments to be made in Greater Poland under the 
current Five-Year Plan will be in the mining, power and other 
industries situated in the east of Poznan Voivodship, near Konin 
and Turek. They form the next, decisive stage in the industrial 
development of the region. 


The basis of this development is the large number of key raw 
materials found in the Kujawy-Pomerania belt, such as brown coal, 
sodium and potassium salts, limestone and iron ore. The largest 
deposits are concentrated in an area of 11 thousand square kilo- 
meters, with a population of about 950,000, in the neighbourhood of 
the towns of Konin, Leczyca and Inowroclaw, lying on the bound- 
aries of Poznan, Lé6dz and Bydgoszcz Voivodships. A general idea 
of the economic structure of the area can be gained from employ- 
ment figures: 72.3 per cent in agriculture, 12.3 per cent in industry 
(the proportion varies in different districts). 


The presence of raw materials, transport facilities and reserves 
of manpower, together with the region’s central position and prox- 
imity to the cities of Warsaw, Lédz, Poznan and Bydgoszcz are all 
factors favouring its intensive economic development. 


Analysis of the existing economic, natural and social conditions 
has shown that there are great opportunities for planning an inten- 
sive and comprehensive development of major industries, particularly 
those based on brown coal. The reserves of manpower in the region 
can provide all the workers needed for big industrial establishments, 
while social conditions require the provision of jobs outside agri- 
culture for 110,000 workers by 1975. The fact that several important 
railway lines and waterways from all parts of the country meet in 
this region has added to its attraction as a centre for the production 
of commodities requiring mass transport. 


For some time the Greater Poland Region has been attracting 
considerable investments: a brown-coal mine and power station are 
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under construction at Konin, po- 
tassium and sodium mines open- 
ed at Klodawa, an iron mine at 
Leczyca and a soda combine at 
Janikow near Inowroclaw. 

The main emphasis in the next 
four years will be on the mining 
and power industries. Two mines 
are already under construction, 
the building of another is to start 
and, together with the two mines 
already in operation, they will, by 
1965, raise the total annual out- 
put of brown coal to 10-11 million 
tons, and by 1968 to 15 million The new industrial region in the centre of the 
tons. It is planned that by 1957, country enclosed by Konin, teczyca and Ino- 
25 per cent of the country’s total = wroctaw. 
brown coal output will come from 
this region. Surveys indicate that 
the reserves of coal may be mined at this rate for another 40 years. 
In addition, there are other deposits in the vicinity, which are more 
difficult to mine and so have not been taken into account in cal- 
culating the raw material reserves. 


Careful husbanding of brown coal is essential, since it cannot be 
transported over long distances in its unprocessed state. The extension 
of the power station at Konin will, therefore, be continued and two 
new plants will be built which by 1966 will together account for 
18—20 per cent of the country’s total installed power in industrial 
power stations. It is also planned to build a briquetting plant at 
Konin with an annual capacity of 1 million tons and a plant for 
processing brown coal into generating and activated carbons, the 
shortage of which is acutely felt by Polish industry. The building 
of new plants is to be started; and the first stage of production of 
power-consuming industries, a factory producing abrasive materials 
at Kolo and an aluminium foundry at Konin will start working. 
Building material plants using the latest techniques are also to be 
constructed to make use of the raw materials found in the overlay 
of the coal deposits and the flue dust of the power station. The 
sodium and potassium mines are to be extended and a new plant 
is to be constructed at Klodawa for the manufacture of potassium 
fertilizers and magnesium compounds. By 1965 this plant will 
produce the first Polish 40 per cent potassium salt fertilizers. 

This is just a broad outline of the proposed capital investments 
in the Greater Poland Industrial Region, which does not include 
several smaller investment projects of secondary character. 
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FARM PROBLEMS 


The First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Polish | 
United Workers’ Party, Wladyslaw Gomulka, at a pre-election meet- | 


ing with peasants in Poznan, answered a question from a member 
of an agricultural circle near Kalisz who had asked: “Is there any 
chance that a prosperous agricultural circle which has bought a few 
tractors and combines could be changed into a cooperative farm 
by legislation?” 


“My answer is that if we were able to form cooperative farms 
by legislation there would be nothing simpler than to present 
such a project to the nearest Sejm meeting. But the reshaping of 
the economic structure is a difficult and complex social problem. 
And it is impossible to solve such problems by legislation. 


“This is a problem of understanding, of how to make people 
realize not with words, but in practice that cooperative economy is 
a better form of agricultural economy. Alright, you may say, but 
why is the work better organized on my farm, my production 
higher, my efficiency greater than on this or that cooperative farm 
or even state farm? Doubtless this is true in some cases. It is dif- 
ficult for me here to explain why this is still so. It is true that 
for a long time our state farms showed a low efficiency for which 
their administrative staff is at least partly responsible. There was 
a time when it was considered that office workers should decide 
whether clover, lucerne or potatoes or something else was to be 
sown. This was ridiculous and we can’t have it. In the last few 
years important changes have been introduced. We have released 
30 thousand employees from the administrative staff on the state 
farms who had done nothing to enlarge production but, on the con- 
trary, had caused unnecessary expense. I think that anyone who 
has a job and gets paid ought to do something for it. But these 
clerks just gave orders, wrote memos, and a lot of good that did. 
(Applause). 


“The main reason, however, for the low efficiency of the state 
farms lies in the fact that they were started in very neglected areas. 
The best farms, pieces of land and machinery had to be given to 
the settlers, the peasants. The state took the worst because that 
was its duty. We cultivated them. It was hard to find qualified 
personnel. In many cases State Farms were run by people without 
the necessary qualification, however experienced some of them were. 
Some of them were guided by dishonest motives and warped 
views. They thought that the Western Territories was a place for 
easy pickings, that they could jump from flower to flower, from 
one state farm to another. You all know this. And these were 
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where the main difficulties in running the state farms came from. 
And this is why we have had to pay out thousands of million zlotys 
during the past fifteen years. But if we had not spent these mil- 
lions the land would have gone to waste. We had to pay a big 
price for that. Today, the deficit of the state farms is being cancelled 
out on a national scale. If anyone says that the State Farms are 
worse run this is not true. You may be sure that in the next few 
years we will raise them to high standards and that they will be 
healthy, strong, outstanding farms. We need a little more time for 
that. We need alert, devoted workers. I have just received a pledge 
from one state farm in your Voivodship. They have pledged to raise 
their 1961-62 production by 53 per cent as compared with 1960-61. This 
is an enormous task. We have to believe that these are not empty 
words. There are people who understand the country’s needs, who 
love their work and have the heart to do it. We need such people. 

“For our part comrades, we will never, either now or in the 
future pass any law, turning agricultural circles into cooperative 









farms nor shall we start them by means of legislation.” 


NOTES 


Against fragmentization 
of farms 


The fragmentization of in- 
dividual peasant holdings is still 
an urgent problem in Poland. 
Each year about 100 thousand 
new peasant farms come into 
existence. Most of them result 
from splitting up bigger farms 
of 5 to 7 hectares among the 
members of a family into small- 
er ones which cannot possibly 
expand production or make any 
great economic impression. Al- 
ready in 1958 individual hold- 
ings of up to 2 hectares made 
up 31.5 per cent of all individual 
farms in Poland. 

This multiplication of small 
farms has long worried econ- 
omists and agricultural experts. 
Fragmentarization makes the 
introduction of modern, more 


effective systems of cultivation 
difficult, and is already delaying 
mechanization. 

Economists stress that the 
conditions now exist for effec- 
tive action to be taken to check 
fragmentization. Up till now 
the Government was mainly 
occupied with the problems and 
difficulties of the early stage of 
putting through a new agri- 
cultural policy. So the question 
of the right structure of agri- 
culture could not be given its 
due consideration. But now, with 
the agriculturl circles prospering 
and the idea of the State Agri- 
cultural Development Fund and 
the mechanization plan having 
the peasant’s support, the time 
has come to take steps against 
further fragmentization. 

It is also stressed that legisla- 
tion against fragmentization has 
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never been effective if the eco- 
nomic conditions were unfavour- 
able. We can say that today, for 
the very first time in the history 
of modern Polish agriculture, 
the right conditions exist. 

The population increase in the 
countryside has been considerably 
checked by opening the door for a 
migration of surplus population to 
the towns. Incomes in the coun- 
try have also grown, so _ that 
with proper organization and 
state assistance farms can meet 
the burden of family claims in 
cash. The system of parcellation 
now draws its main strength 
from custom and the law of in- 
heritance. Custom can be coun- 
tered by means of legislation; 
but, what is even more im- 
portant, the problem of family 
claims and finding work for 
legatees outside agriculture, 
should be solved. The only legis- 
lative step in this direction so 
far has been the Law of the 
Civil Chamber of the Supreme 
Court of March, 1960 which 
forbade division of farms below 
a fixed area (3 to 8 hectares, 
depending on the region). This 
bill enforced for the first time 
the old demand for a ban on 
land division if it resulted in 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Roumania 


During the visit to Roumania 
of a Polish official delegation 
led by Wladyslaw Gomulka in 
May 1958, a declaration was 


signed which ushered in a new 
stage 


in economic cooperation 


a number of unproductive farms, 
But the Supreme Court Law is 


only a_ provisional measure 
which leaves many of the prob- 
lems unsolved. Meanwhile, we 
are waiting for a reform of the 
law of inheritance which would 
limit fragmentization. Such a 
law would find the support of 
many peasants. 


Fishing Research 
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The research ship Birkut, of | 


the Maritime Institute of Fish- 
ing, has sailed for the first Pol- 
ish scientific expedition to Afri- 
can waters. The expedition has 
a busy programme. Above all 
it intends to investigate the fish- 
ing grounds along the Guinea 
coast, on the southern part of 
the “African Shelf”. 
ters where marine life is pro- 
fuse, have until now only been 
fitfully 
research workers, 
has been written about them. 
They will be of great practical 
importance to the scheme under 


which a Polish fleet is to fish | 
| ducer 


in African waters. The nucleus 
of the fishing fleet of the Polish- 
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Guinea Sea-Fishing Association | 


is now in Konakry. 


between the two countries. A 
Mixed Commission was appoint- 
ed which drafted a trade agree- 
ment for 1959-65. During 


the | 


three years since then there has | 


been a sharp rise in the amount, 
and a considerable change in 
the structure, of the goods turn- 
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over. In 1958 its value came to 
103.6 million zlotys, in 1959 to 
154.9 million zlotys and in 1960 
to 174.9 million zlotys. This in- 
crease is to be primarily ascrib- 
ed to greater mutual trade in 
machinery and equipment, a rise 
in Polish exports of durable 
consumer goods and imports of 
Roumanian agricultural products 
and foodstuffs. The main com- 
modities imported from Rouma- 
nia are still fuel, raw materials 
and materials for production, 
including petroleum products 
(second place after the U.S.S.R.), 
cement, railway sleepers, glass, 
which are exchanged for found- 
ry products, coke and a number 
of chemicals. 

The long-term agreement for 
1961-65 concluded last year, has 
lent itself to the present trend 
of specialization in production 
and made allowances for the 
extra duties which this imposes 
on foreign trade enterprises. One 
result is an exchange of orders 
between the Polish shipbuilding 
industry and Roumanian pro- 
ducers of boring equipment. A 
similar situation can be found 
in the electrical and engineering 
industries where specialization 
has led to a division of functions 
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in the manufacture of electric 
motors and in the engineering 
industry for instance. After the 
visit of the Roumanian Party 
and Government delegation to 
Poland, a statement issued on 
May, declared in part: 

“Both parties are of the 
opinion that an increase in trade 
will be furthered by greater 
specialization and cooperation in 
industry. This in turn requires 
a more comprehensive exchange 
of information on production and 
investment plans as well as on 
research and design in various 
branches of the _ engineering, 
chemical and metallurgical in- 
dustries. 

“The economic development 
of both countries has created 
new opportunities for specializa- 
tion in production and increased 
economic cooperation. The shap- 
ing of the course of this co- 
operation for the period up to 
1980 will be of fundamental 
importance in making full use 
of our opportunities and in 
making the necessary technical 
and organizational preparations. 

“All the efforts of the Polish- 
Roumanian Commission for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation should be 
bent in this direction.” 
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RESEARCH ON MASS MEDIA 


For the past four years sociologists, 
mainly from centres belonging to the Pol- 
ish Academy of Sciences and to the Sociol- 
ogy Departments of the universities at | 
Warsaw, Lodz, and Cracow, etc., have been 
conducting research on mass culture in Po-| 
land. The Centre for Research into Public | 
Opinion attached to the Polish Radio and 
the Sociological Section of the Press Re| 
search Centre at Cracow are two of the 
most active in this field. 

The growth of interest in mass media 
shown by sociologists in recent years is 
readily understood in view of the enormous 
growth in the popularity of radio, cinema, | 
and television, as well as the considerable 
increase in the editions of books and pe 
riodicals. 


The question of mass media of com- 
munication is one that concerns not only 
sociologists, psychologists, and educators, | 
but also those government agencies respon- 
sible for planning and carrying out a policy 
aimed at popularizing the best cultural 
achievements. 


The issues of mass culture can be exam- 
ined under four groupings: (a) organization 
of the production of cultural goods, (6) 
content analysis, (c) the structure of con- 
sumer groups, (d) the social function of 
the propagated values, patterns and social 
norms. 

The first problem is still virtually un- 
touched. However, research is well ad- 
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vanced on a qualitative analysis of the 
contents of the mass media, especially the 
press. One of the most interesting investiga- 
tions on this topic was done by Antonina 
Kloskowska, who studied the typical family 
model propagated by the woman’s paper 
Przyjacidtka. (Your Friend). It has _ been 
reckoned that in 1950-1957 this magazine 
was read by every third person over the 
age of 15. Kloskowska analyzed the stories 
and the “advice column” in all the numbers 
for 1950/51 and 1956/57. 


She found that the family model in 
1950/51 was radically different from that 
in 1956/57. In the first the typical family 
consists of “a mother out at work with the 
children in creches and kindergartens, and 
the members of the family eating their 
main meal separately, either at work or at 
school, without any opportunity for 
gathering as a family even at mealtimes. 
In Parsons’ terminology, the family model 
depicted in Przyjacidtka stressed only the 
adaptive-instrumental functions of the fam- 
ily, and assumed an identical engagement 
on the part of husband and wife in the 
carrying out of these functions. In such 
a family model the expressive-integrating 
functions of the family are almost always 
hidden — as far as a present-day family 
is concerned, at any rate.” 


The family model presented in 1956/57, 
on the other hand, places the main stress 
on “the relationship between husband and 
wife, parents and children, i.e., persons 
emotionally involved with each other. The 
emotional aspect of family relations is 
taken into account more often than any 
other. Love is regarded as one of the 
highest values in human life, and marriage 
based on reciprocity of feeling is present- 
ed as the fulfilment of man’s deepest 
desires. The new family model is a special 
type of social institution that is independent 
of other kinship ties and relatively free 
from external control by society, an institu- 
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MICE WHICH ATE A KING 


There is an ancient Pol- 
ish legend which tells how 
King Popiel, the ruler of 
Kruszwica, was eaten by 
mice. Archaeological ex- 
cavations have _ revealed 
that this legend has a grain 
of truth, and that in the 
ninth century a plague of 
mice viited the area. In 
the 9th century layer 
traces of this plague have 
been found including im- 
prints of skeletons of mice 
on the remains of wooden 
buildings. It is possible 
that these are part of the 


Mouse Tower in which 
Popiel is said to have 
perished. 
VENICE TEN 


CENTURIES AGO 


In March a group of 
Polish historians and ar- 
chaeologists left for Ven- 
ice. Professor Aleksander 
Gieysztor has described in 
Zycie Warszawy the pur- 
pose of this visit: 

“Our colleagues were 
invited by Professor Gian 
Pietro Bognetti of Milan 
University, who is director 
of the Venetian Institute 
of Social History and of 
the History of Culture, to 
carry on archaeological 
research into the early 
Medieval history of Ven- 
ice. 

“He had asked for our 
cooperation back in 1960. 
Italian archaeologists have 
done a lot of good work 
on _ Greek and Roman 
times, but Medieval ar- 
chaeology is less well 
developed in Italy; here 
their problems are not un- 
like ours. Venice grew up 
on islets which emerged 
from the sea, rather like 
our Hel Peninsula, by the 
piling up of sand washed 
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from the south by sea 
currents. The first settle- 
ments there date from the 
5th and 6th centuries. 
Some of these islands still 


survive under their old 
names. 
“One of the first of 


them to be inhabited was 
Torcello, which is men- 
tioned in written sources 
as early as the middle of 
the 7th century. It has a 
8th century rotunda, and 
early 11th century basilica, 
and the remnants of a 
baptistery, probably dating 
from the 10th century. 


“The sponsors of the 
excavations are interested 
in the development of the 
city before the tenth cen- 
tury, by which time it 
already was a great trad- 
ing centre’. 


PRESS, RADIO AND TV 
IN FIGURES 


At present there are 
50 daily papers in Poland 
with a circulation of more 
than 5.6 million copies, 
121 weeklies with 8.5 mil- 
lion copies, and 52 fort- 
nightlies, 257 monthlies and 
241 other periodicals with 
a circulation of 7.5 mil- 
lion copies; in all there 
are 721 titles with a cir- 
culation of over 21.5 mil- 
lion copies. 


The number of radio 
subscribers has risen to 
somewhere near the 6 mil- 
lion mark. 


TV has at its disposal 
8 broadcasting and 15 re- 
lay stations, bringing al- 
most half of the country 
within its network. In the 
first quarter of this year 
there were nearly half a 
million registered TV li- 


cence holders. 








tion which satisfies emotional needs anj 
fulfils the function of socialization.” 

Kloskowska’s work is notable not only 
for its interesting and thorough analysis 
but also for its solid methodological con. 
ception. 

The greatest advance has been made in 
the research on the various groups of the 
reading, radio, television, and film public 
In 1959 a nation-wide survey on readership 
of the daily press and periodicals was con- 
ducted by the Centre for Research into 
Public Opinion attached to the Polish 
Radio which polled a__represeniative 
sample of 1,799 subjects from every walk 
of life and district. It was _ established 
that the press and cinema has the largest 
number of consumers in the medium-sized 
towns (from twenty to a hundred thousand 
inhabitants). 

Answers to the question which was the 
most popular source of home news — the 
press or radio — showed a preference for 
the radio. There was correlation here to the 
level of education — among white-collar 
workers only 24.1 per cent preferred their 
news from the radio, whereas among 
skilled manual workers this figure was 
27.7 per cent and among unskilled manual 
workers 28.6 per cent. Figures for Warsaw 
indicate that newspapers, radio, film and 
books are supplementary, rather than com 
petitive. 

Taking the country as a whole, radio # 
the most important means of mass com 
munication, followed by films, books and 
papers. It is particularly interesting that 
mass culture in Poland is rather a matte 
of words and pictures (radio and films 
than of print (books and papers); this picture 
is true even though television is still in it 
comparative infancy. 

It is very difficult to predict whethe 
the press will lose its readers as television 
spreads. Research carried out in Warsaw 
would seem to indicate the opposite: (J) 
the number of press readers among tele 
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viewers is greater than among those who 
do not watch television, (2) there are more 
book readers among the former than 
among the latter. 

This poll also brings out the interesting 
fact that press readership and cinema 
attendance among skilled manual workers 
is almost as great as among white-collar 
workers. On the other hand the difference 
in this respect between skilled and un- 
skilled manual workers is greater than be- 
tween the skilled workers and the white- 
collar workers, a clear sign of cultural 
advance among the former. 


Research on reading in the textile centre 
of L6dz has shown that every tenth 
worker does not read books, newspapers, 
or periodicals at all; among the unskilled 
workers, who represent 25.7 per cent of 
the total, nearly every fifth one does not 
read at all — 15.6 per cent of the men. 
and 21.9 per cent of the women. 

To put this picture into proper per- 
spective one should add, however, that 


despite the decrease in population as a re- 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES 
STAMPS 


A series of six pairs 
of stamps devoted to the 
Western Territories is now 
in preparation. The first 
three pairs will be put into 
circulation on July 21 and 
the second three at the 
end of the year. 

Two stamps of the same 
value will show topics 
from particular regions of 
the Territories. They will 
be printed side by side on 
the sheets together with 
a coupon, such as may be 
seen in the reproduction 
of the designs for the 
Opole stamps. The stamp 
with the vertical picture 
will depict a scene from 
the history of the region, 
while the horizontal one 
will show o contemporary 
topic. There will be an 
explanatory caption on the 
accompanying coupon. 
Each sheet will contain 28 
such sets i.e., 2 stamps plus 
coupon. 
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The face value of the 
stamps will be: those deal- 
ing with Opole — 40 gro- 
szy, Wroclaw — 60 gro- 
szy and Szczecin — 2.50 
zlotys. They will measure 
25.5 X43 mm and 43 X 26 
mm., and the coupon will 
be 43 X17 mm in size. 

The scenes depicted will 
be: 

40 groszy — the ith cen- 
tury seal of Opole. 

— the “Odra’’ cement works 
at Opole. 

60 groszy — the tombstone 
of Henry IV (late 13th 
century) from Holy 
Cross Church in Wroc- 
law (at present in the 
Wroclaw Museum). 

— new blocks of flats in 
Wroclaw. 


2.50 zlotys — the seal of 
Duke Barnim (Pomera- 
nia, 13th century), the 


great grandson of Miesz- 
ko the Old. 

— the “Ewa” wharf in the 
port of Szczecin. 


The 


sult of the war, the percentage of working 
class members of lending libraries in Léd 
has risen from 5 per cent before the war 
to 30 per cent now. Magazine readership 
has gone up by 26 per cent, and newspaper 
readership by 56 per cent. 

Data collected for the whole country by 
the Polish Radio Centre in 1959 show that 
in towns of 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, 
78.0 per cent of manual workers were 
bookreaders (compared with 93.0 per cent 
of white-collar workers); in towns with 
over 100,000 inhabitants the figures were 
76.0 per cent and 94.0 per cent respectively. 
The figures for cinema showed that in the 
small towns 87.0 per cent of manual 
workers (and 94.0 per cent of white-collar 
workers) went to the cinema, compared 
with 84.5 per cent and 91.5 per cent re 
spectively in the large towns). In both small 
and big towns, 95.0 per cent of manual 
workers and 98.0 per cent of white-collar 
workers listen to the radio. 

Several weeklies, such as Przyjacidlka, 
Przekr6éj (Cross-Section) and Dookola Swie- 
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ta (Round the World), are immensely popu- 
lar among the intelligentsia, workers, and 


teenagers alike, which shows 
a levelling out of tastes. 

Finally, there is the research into the 
social effects of mass culture. This has 
only just begun, and only fragmentary 
findings have been published. However, 
two research projects deserve attention. 
The first concerns the radio’s propaganda 
function among the working class. It was 
found, for example, that in recent years the 
workers in Cracow have been listening less 
frequently to foreign broadcasts. The other 
project dealt with the reception and social 
function of radio programmes and books 
among Warsaw school children, for example, 
the role of books in arousing vocational 
interests, or their potentialities for awaken- 
ing feelings of pity and commiseration, etc. 

The results of research on mass com- 
munication in Poland are to be mainly 
found in the following periodicals: the 
(Socio- 
Spoleczenstwo 


obviously 


quarterlies Przeglad Socjologiczny 
Kultura i 


logical Review), 
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longest and most up-to- 
date wharf in the port, 
2 million of the 40 and 60 
groszy stamps are to be 
issued and 1 million of 
those for 2.50 zlotys. 


ALBUMIN — FOR BLOOD 


The amount of blood 
provided by donors does 


not cover the needs of 
medicine, but there have 
recently been _ successful 


attempts at finding substi- 
tutes, to which Polish 
scientists have contributed. 
The first success was 
dextran. This is now pro- 
duced in Poland in large 
quantities by a Polish 
method. 

Last December, after 
five years of research a 
group of scientists from 
the Biochemical Depart- 
ment of the Haematologic- 
al Institute in Warsaw, 
under the direction of Do- 
cent Kazimierz Zakrzew- 
ski, one of the research 
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workers responsible for 
Polish dextran, has suc- 
ceeded in finding a second 
substitute. It is called 
albumin after one of the 
two main proteins contain- 
ed in blood plasma and 
it is the basic component 
of the new product. It 
is superior to dextran 
since it contains active 
protein which keeps it in 
circulation in the blood 
stream. 

The mass production of 
albumin will start soon. 


CHRISTIAN STATUES 
IN NUBIA 


Recent excavations by 
Polish archaeologists at 
Faras in Nubia have re- 
sulted in the important 
discovery of the oldest 
Christian remains in Nu- 
bia, dating from the late 
sixth and early seventh cen- 
turies. These are two chap- 
els with well-preserved 
frescoes, memorial tablets 


to four bishops (dated 
606 and 662, a hun- 
dred years earlier than 


the oldest Christian in- 
scriptions previously dis- 
covered) and part of a 
6th century monastery 
wall. The wall is built 
from stone blocks taken 
from the temple of 
Thutmose III (15th century 
B.C.). 


URANIUM FROM 
POLISH ORES 


Several years ago work- 
ers at the Institute of 
Atomic Research started 
to study ways of extract- 
ing uranium from Polish 
ores. 

“It was laborious work’’, 
Says the leader of the 
group (awarded a State 
Prize), Docent Tadeusz 


Adamski, Director of the 





(Culture and Society), Studia Socjologiczno. 


Polityczne (Socio-Political Studies), Studig 
Socjologiczne (Sociological Studies), and the 
weeklies Nowa Kultura and Polityka. 


Ryszard Dyoniziak 


COMEDY OF ERRORS? 


This spring we have been shown two 
new Polish film comedies, a rare and, 
paradoxically enough, serious event. In 
recent years, for some unknown reason, it 
has been harder to see a comedy than the 
most ambitious of dramas. 

Szcezesciarz Antoni (Lucky Antoni), the 
first full length film to be produced by 
Wlodzimierz Haupe and Halina Bielicka, 
who have made a name in cartoon films 
(including The Changing of the Guard, 
which was a big success at Cannes in 1959), 
is based on a promising idea. The new 
owners of a suburban house find an old 
abandoned German tank in their back 
garden; it is covered with earth, overgrown 
with grass and almost unrecognizable. Un- 
fortunately getting it out of the garden 
proves impossible; lack of precedents, 
bureaucratic shoulder-shrugging and_ total 
indifference on the part of scrap dealers 
leave the young .couple to face the rusty 
monster alone. Finally, when the hero in 
a fit of despair takes an axe to the tank 
it unexpectedly comes alive and begins to 
move. With the panic-stricken owner at the 
wheel it rolls triumphantly through the 
city — causing only a minor sensation — 
and returns to the same spot from which 
it started. There is nothing left for the 
heroes but to adopt it and turn it into 
a sort of domestic pet. 

Maz swojej zony (His Wife’s Husband), 
the other comedy, is the first film from 
a graduate of the Lédz Film School, Sta- 
nislaw Bareja; it is an adaptation of a popu- 
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lar play about the plight of a composer 
who has the misfortune to marry an idolized 
sports champion. The bullying of the young 
couple by the coach and his hangers-on, 
the contempt shown the puny intellectual 
by the brawny athletes, the frustrations of 
a man, outstanding in his own field, con- 
demned to being merely his wife’s hus- 
band — these are the ingredients of this 
comedy. 

Neither of these films is particularly 
remarkable, the direction is often clumsy 
and they are not marked by that precision 
(or, as it is sometimes called, mathematics) 
in their comic effects which we have come 
to expect. But both have another value 
which I think was responsible for their 
box-office success — they show a great 
deal of warmth and affection for their 
characters; they also contain a measure of 
satire on present-day life and have taken 
to extremes the sort of everyday situation 
that everyone comes across without noticing 
its underlying absurdity. Finally, both films 
are an interesting phenomenon in _ the 
present condition of Polish film comedy. 

To be more specific, as I pointed out at 
the beginning, comedies are rare. There are 
several reasons for this. In the first place 
humour both in the novel and in the theatre 
is in the doldrums, something of a paradox 
in a country which has a reputation for 
possessing an outstanding sense of humour; 
it has even been said, somewhat malicious- 
ly, that while other nations find their ful- 
filment in work, saving, family life, etc., 
the Poles find theirs in inventing and telling 
jokes. Almost none of this, however, has 
been echoed in literature. In the second 
place, the present system of film production 
has placed the initiative and complete 
responsibility for each film on the director 
and not on the producer. And directors are 
usually more interested in artistic success 
than in the box-office. This has its good 
side, but it is also partly responsible for 
a situation in which pure entertainment, 
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Department of Chemical 
Technology of the Insti- 
tute of Atomic Research, 
“we had twelve scientists 
and technicians working 
on it for three years. 

“We obtained the first 
Polish uranium in_ 1957; 
it was ae small _ piece 
weighing about ae kilo- 
gram. We later improved 
our methods, finding some 
original solutions to our 
problems. Today we are 
able to produce pure ura- 
nium from Polish ore 
cheaply. 

“Polish ores are poor 
in content and we had to 
search for an economic 
method of extracting the 
metal. This we have now 
done. It is worth adding 
that the production of 
uranium also yields many 
by-products, such as alu- 
minium chloride used in 
the production of synthet- 
ic rubber, dyestuffs and 
in the petrochemical in- 
dustry, and silicon tetro- 
chloride, a primary material 
in the production of 
engines.”’ 


FOREIGN 8OOKS 
EXHIBITIONS 


An exhibition of over 
500 publications of Presses 
Universitaires de France 
was held in Warsaw in 
the spring. From the first 
it drew large crowds, and 
a great many orders were 
taken. This was an ex- 
change exhibition for Pol- 
ish Scientific Publishers’ 
display in Paris in Octo- 
ber 1960. 

A second exhibition of 
250 publications of the 
New York Interscience 
Publishers was also shown 
in Warsaw. It included the 
latest English language 
publications on technology, 
biology, mathematics and 
agriculture. 
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Costumes for Dirrenmatt’s ‘‘The 
Angel Came Down to Babylon” 
designed by Ewa Malczew- 
ska-Starowiejska. 


above all the comedy, is relegated to the 
background. 

Whatever the reason, however, there 
have been only few attempts in this 
direction in the last few years, almost none 
of them successful. The first comedies to 
appear, after a break of several years, were 
a series of films by Jan Rybkowski, about 
a dim-witted Warsaw civil servant, Mr Ana- 
tol, who got himself mixed up in adventures 
of a criminal nature (he was well-played 
by Tadeusz Fijewski). While the first of 
these Kapelusz Pana Anatola (Mr Anatol’s 
Hat) was a fairly likeable and competent 
effort, the later ones seemed to discomfit 
both Anatol himself and the comedy 
formula of these films. This was anyway 
a wholly outworn formula — an attempt at 
purely mechanical comedy, and, to make 
matters worse, the machinery badly needed 
oiling. With each film increasing havoc was 
wrought with elementary probability, the 
logic of events, and worst of all the charac- 
ter of the hero. In the end both the authors 
and the public got tired of the whole 
business; Anatol had ceased to be funny — 
he had become artificial, unreal and a bore. 

As a contrast came a totally different 
film — Tadeusz Chmielewski’s Eve Wants 
to Sleep, with Barbara Kwiatkowska (now 
filming in Italy as Barbara Lass). This 
was a far more interesting venture. It 
might be considered an attempt to get 
round the weaknesses of farce by using its 
own conventions but reducing them to 
absurdity. With its jumble of comedy 
styles — Clair, Pabst, Keystone Cops — 
this film, where everything is so to speak 
italicized, did much more to refresh film 
comedy than various other efforts at origi- 
nality. The atmosphere of high spirits asso- 
ciated with comic improvization, pure non- 
sense and skilful satire is maintained right 
to the end, turning it into a real concert of 
unrestrained imag’nation. 

But once again the law of diminishing 
returns set in. After the considerable 
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success Of Eve Wants to Sleep, first its 
director and then his associate, Andrzej 
Czekalski, tried to repeat the mixture as 
before. The first of these efforts was Walet 
pikowy (Jack of Spades), a _ turn-of-the- 
eentury comedy thriller with one or two 
funny ideas; the second was Ostroznie, Yeti 
(Beware of the Yeti), a farce about the con- 
sequences of a Yeti’s appearance in War- 
saw. This last film, in particular, came as 
a danger signal. What had been improvized 
and spontaneous in Eve here gave the 
impression of having been put together 
with a great deal of plodding labour. It 
was much more like a five-finger exercise 
on the theme of Eve, an exercise with its 
full share of flat notes. This was probably 
to be expected; the original was almost 
certainly a typical one-shot film; its strength 
lay not in the formula behind it, but in the 
boyish enthusiasm with which it was 
brought to life. And it is this that is now 
missing. 

So after the failures of the traditional 
comedies of the Anatol type and the non- 
traditional ones of the Eve type, the Polish 
film found itself back where it started. And 
at that moment, in the spring, appeared 
the two comedies mentioned at the begin- 
ning. They deal with ordinary, well-known 
matters of everyday existence. Perhaps, 
after all it is this simple approach to life 
that holds the greatest possibilities. 


Boleslaw Michalek 


FOUR HILARIOUS DAYS 


The show was as handsome and amus- 
ing as the young people who put it on. It 
had the contagious zest of youth. I was 
only a guest at the Students’ Cultural 
Festival (held in Gdansk between May 6-9). 
But such was its appeal that when, over- 
enthusiastically applauding one of the per- 
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More costumes for Dirren- 
matt’s play which was pre- 
sented at the Dramatyczny 
Theatre in Warsaw. 
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POLISH FESTIVAL IN PARIS 


From 10-24 April ‘Days 
of Polish Culture’ were 
held in Paris. To mark 


the festival, an exhibition 
showing the development 
of the Polish theatre was 
opened in the foyer of the 
Theatre de Nations. 

At the Sorbonne there 
was another exhibition 
entitled “The Beginnings 
of the Polish State”, and 
a third, ‘Reconstruction 
and Architecture” in the 
rooms of the Federation 
de Batiment. A_ piano 
recital was given in the 
Gavea Hall by Professor 
Jan Ekier, 


There were also _lec- 
tures on archaeology 
(Prof. Witold Hensel); 
medicine and medical stu- 
dies in Poland (Prof. Ksa- 
wery Rowinski); the be- 
ginnings of the Polish 
State (Prof. Gerard Labu- 
da); the Western Territories 
(Prof. Wtadystaw Markie- 
wicz); architecture (Prof. 
Jan Zachwatowicz), the 
conservation of nature 
(Prof. Walery Goetel); 
mining (Prof. Jerzy Litwi- 
niszyn); the psychological 
and educational sources of 
the reform of Polish 
schools (Prof. Tadeusz To- 
maszewski); current eco- 
nomic problems in Poland 
(Prof. Czestaw Bobrowski). 
Mr Roman Szydiowski 
gave a lecture on the Pol- 
ish theatre. 

Four Polish film direc- 
tors, Aleksander Ford, 
Jerzy Kawalerowicz, An- 
drzej Munk and Andrzej 
Wajda, attended a show- 
ing of Polish films, in- 
cluding Night Train, Bad 
Luck, Farewells, Small 


Dramas and Innocent Sor- 
cerers. 

Part of the programme 
was repeated in Lyons. 








I missed the last train home 
and found I did not care, I realized sud- 
denly that the laws of nature to which we 
increasingly fall victim as we grow older 


formances, 


had been suspended for this particular 
occasion: fatigue, surfeit, the worry that 
you should be doing something else, gave 
way to youthful, indefatigable high spirits, 

These young boys and girls were there 
for their own pleasure, and they were not 
bothered with the favours of the adult 
members of their audience; but they swept 
if off its feet scoring the sort of triumph 
that seldom comes to experienced profes- 
sional actors. For four days this colourful 
show gripped the Three Towns of Gdarisk- 
Gdynia-Sopot. 

It acknowledged no sacred cows: the 
dignified jurors were irreverently addressed 
from the stage in the 2nd person singular, 
and the Commander of the Navy was 
affectionately referred to by his nickname. 
It insulted its audiences, provoked them 
and in general behaved outrageously. There 
has been hardly a cultural event which it 
considered above travesty, but it also made 
zestful parody of itself. 

These young boys and girls, breathing 
the airs of various cultures, were in 
terested in the world at large. The “To-Tu’ 
(It’s Here) Company sang English, French 
and Russian songs with an amazing mastery 
of accent, though not without deliberately 
exaggerating some of the stylistic man- 
nerisms. But beneath the parody and _ the 
burlesque lay a genuine interest in the 
songs of other countries and a real desire 
to study and absorb their idioms. 


This was a happy, amusing, witty, some- 
times cruelly witty, festival. If it sometimes 
went too far, no one was offended. Its un- 
inhibited talent, spontaneity and freshness 
made up for an occasional lack of profes- 
sional expertise. The decor and costumes 
were both inventive and tasteful. There 
was a script, but the actors often departed 
from it: interjections from the audience 
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were bounced back with lightning speed, 
and the actors were only too willing to 
swap ad-libs. 

There were ambitious shots at complex 
subjects, and if some of them misfired, 
there were moments when I was fascinated 
by the freshness and ingenuity of associa- 
tion, and the “modernity” which for me 
was much more interesting than anything 
which can be found on the “official” literary 
market. 

But above all they sang, danced, played 
and moved with the verve and grace of 
youth. There was no preaching, no stuffy 
parochialism, and no lectures on philosophy. 
The Festival was just itself: unspoiled, 
youthful entertainment. 


I could not get round to seeing all the 
performances. But the mewspapers and 
handouts told me that well over a 100 stu- 
dents’ companies from all over Poland 
(1,300 persons) succeeded in passing the final 
eliminations. I saw the performances of 
only a few, wedded in principle to the 
revue. The revue genre (Gdansk “To-Tu”, 
Wroclaw “Kalamburek”, the Warsaw STS, 
Cracow “Klara”, Szczecin “Kompleks-13”, 
etc.) is probably the most representative of 
the students’ theatrical movement, and it 
certainly is the most attractive and lively. 
But there were also “serious” productions 
(a L6dz company put on The Shoemakers 
by Witkiewicz, while Borchert’s By the 
Door was staged by a Cracow group), 
poetry recitals (Brecht, Jesenin, Negro folk 
poetry, Polish contemporary poetry by 
Rézewicz and Wirpsza), choirs, jazz-bands 
and folk singers and dancers (a group from 
the Tatra Mountains). The rich programme 
included nocturnal jam-sessions, competi- 
tions for singers, a ballroom dancing tour- 
nament, exhibitions of art and photography, 
literary soirées, a symposium on poetry, 
discussions and book fairs. 

Among the journalists, writers and so- 
ciologists, who were invited to the Festival, 
the point of the event was discussed; they 
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PROF. WINIARSKI 
TO HEAD THE HAGUE COURT 


At a meeting of the 
judges of the International 
Court of Justice at The 
Hague, held on 5 April, 
the distinguished Polish 
international lawyer, Pro- 
fessor Bohdan Winiarski, 
was elected Chairman of 
the Court. 


ANNIVERSARY 
OF JEWISH ACTOR 


The State Jewish Theatre 
in Warsaw recently cel- 
ebrated the 74th birthday 
of the ‘grand old man’ of 
the Jewish theatre, Abra- 
ham Morewski, together 
with the 55th anniversary 
of his work on the stage. 
The actor performed parts 
of the role of Rabbi Akiba 
from the Jewish classic 
Uriel Akosta. 

From 1919 to 1939 Abra- 
ham Morewski worked 
uninterruptedly on the 
Jewish stage and from 1955 
he has been a member 


of the State Jewish 
Theatre. 
CENTRAL LIBRARY 
OF MUSIC SCORES 
This institution, in 


Warsaw, now has a collec- 
tion of 20,797 works, valued 
at over 14 million zlotys. 
Yearly additions are made 
to a value of about 
1 million zlotys. Borrowers 
in this country are mainly 
opera companies and 
orchestras. An _ increasing 
number of scores are now 
lent abroad. Most in 
demand are Lutostawski’s 
Muzyka zatobna (Musique 
Funébre) and Mata Suita 
(Minor Suite) and Baird’s 
Cztery eseje (Four Essays). 
The library also imports 
musical scores, 
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POLISH GEOGRAPHICAL 
ATLAS 


The Large Geographical 
Atlas being prepared by 
PWN (Polish Scientific 
Publishers) is to be one of 
the most up-to-date works 
of this kind, since annual 
additions to it will be 
possible. Interest is not 
confined to Poland and 
talks have started for its 
purchase by British, French 
and Italian firms. 


COURSE IN CULTURE 
AND EDUCATION 


The first Course in 
Culture and Education for 
employees of the People’s 
Councils, Trade Unions, 
libraries, Community Cen- 
tres and schools of art, 
has been opened in Kato- 
wice. 

The two-year. syllabus 
includes cultural and 
education policy, popular- 
ization of books, press, art 
and science, and problems 
of the theatre and cinema 
in Poland and elsewhere. 
The course will consist of 
lectures, seminars, film 
shows and home reading. 


KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 
ABROAD 


Knights of the Cross, a 
historical film about the 
Polish victory at Grunwald 
in 1410, has already been 
sold to England, Belgium, 


Bulgaria, Burma, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Holland, Canada, 


Jugoslavia, G.D.R., Rouma- 
nia, Switzerland, Italy, 
Hungary, U.S.S.R., South 


and Central America. 








even delved into the more general prin- 
ciples of the students’ amateur movement. 
Some vigorously attacked those of the 
Festival’s regulations which provide for 
competitions, awards and a_ professional 
jury. Yes, it was fun. Yes, it was a con- 
frontation of ideas. But what were the 
implications? Should these young and tal- 
ented people become professionals? Should 
they have dangled in front of them the 
unhealthy, dangerous and disastrous prom- 
ise of an artistic career? Of course not. 
Let them amuse themselves and others as 
best they can. Let it be a memorable 
episode in their life, and later let them 
make room (unless they are unusually gifted) 
for their successors. Their imaginations and 
sensibilities fashioned in the students’ thea- 
tres, let them simply live as _ ordinary 
people with a love of art; let them take 
the lead in the cultural life of the people 
among whom they are going to live. We 
should not make too much of the fear that 
a hankering after the illusory rewards of 
an artistic career may be dangerously 
aroused. In inviting a professional jury, 
whose verdict they could trust, the organ- 
izers of the students’ amateur movement 
simply sought to find a respectable social 
body which would endorse the significance 
of their achievements and raise the 
Festivals’ status. There is no harm in this. 
The jurors themselves seemed to harbour 
doubts similar to those we have discussed 
earlier. It was probably for this reason that 
they decided not to discriminate by giving 
first, second or third prizes. Instead there 
were numerous and attractive awards. In 
this way the jury matched the spirit of 
the Festival over which they presided not 
without clearly noticeable relish. 


Wiktor Woroszylski 
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CITIZENS 
OF THE FUTURE 


Wychowanie dla przysztosci [Edu- 
cation for the Future]. By Bog- 
dan Suchodolski. PWN. Warsza- 
wa 1960. 433 pp. 


The relationship between edu- 
cation and economic life is similar 
in various states irrespective of 
their political systems. This rela- 
tionship is a commensurable one. 
It is fixed by deciding how many, 
and what type of specialists are 
needed in a modern industrial 
country. The requirements of mod- 
ern technical civilization have led, 
in Poland, to a proposal for a 
reform in education, the building 
of more schools the lengthening 
of studies, the expansion of teach- 
ing facilities in science and tech- 
nological subjects and a_ closer 
linking between school instruction 
and practical work at the factory 
bench. 


In the socialist countries these 
rational, universally recognized re- 
quirements are accompanied by 
specific problems, the outcome of 
the antithetic ways of solving the 
central problems of education. 


Education for the Future deals 
with all these postulates forced 
upon the education system by con- 
temporary civilization, and, at the 
same time, with the ideological 
principles of a socialist education. 
Suchodolski, a well known educa- 
tionalist and a historian of science 
and culture, has presented in a 
long historical perspective the re- 
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lationship between education, on 
the one hand, and social develop- 
ment and the ideological struggle, 
on the other. 


In this review we shall limit 
ourselves to those chapters which 
discuss the principles of modern 
education and its tasks in the 
development of personality. The 
emphasis will be on those prob- 
lems which in social and educa- 
tional doctrine have aroused most 
controversy. These primarily in- 
volve the conflict between man 
and civilization and the means of 
overcoming them in a _6 socialist 
system. Then come the problems 
of the growth of responsibility and 
coordination in the modern world. 
The schooling and the character- 
training of youth provide one of 
the means for overcoming these 
conflicts. But of course they are 
closely related to the socio-political 
system, and their solution depends 
upon the solution of the central 
organizational problems of the 
age. 


2. 


In the course of the ideological 
and educational discussion of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
there often runs a strand of op- 
position between the development 
of the objective activities of man 
and the development of civiliza- 
tion, on the one hand, and the 
development of man himself and 
of his morality and happiness, on 
the other. The defence of the 
rights of man has often taken on 
a conservative character, allying 
itself with moods of pessimism, 
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and frequently with downright 
despair. 

On the other hand, the defence 
of civilization has often turned 
against the demands of man, and 
taken on an increasingly anti- 
humanist character, with slogans 
about man’s ability to adapt him- 
self to any conditions being freely 
circulated. This psychology of ad- 
aptation, which is strongly en- 
trenched today, particularly in the 
U.S.A., is grounded in the assump- 
tion that the source of disturbing 
symptoms of evil in the modern 
world is to be sought rather in 
the subjective domain — in man’s 
non-adaptation than in the objec- 
tive structure. 

Suchodolski is of the opinion 
that upholders of such views on the 
source of the “man — civilization” 
conflict are wrong or partly-wrong 
and their proposals for overcoming 
it ineffective. In fact the solution 
of this problem requires the prior 
solution of another problem — the 
subjection of the _ socio-historical 
forces to man. It was Marx who 
put the question: “In what con- 
ditions would the development of 
civilization be in the service of 
man?” He drew a distinction be- 
tween the contents of modern 
civilization and its historical form 
as shaped in the course of history. 
This distinction should be the 
point of departure for a study of 
the “man versus civilization” con- 
flict. Thus, education would not 
mean the adaptation of man to 
the existing forms of civilization, 
regarded as an unchanging model, 


but the preparation of man for . 


the task of developing and reshap- 
ing civilization. Though Marxist 
educationalists say that the matter 
of progress must be decided not in 
the subjective sphere of improving 
man or adapting him to the exist- 
ing reality but in the objective 
sphere of transforming that real- 
ity, they do not automatically rule 
out the importance of subjective 
factors. The process of historical 


progress operates through the ob- 
jective world of institutions, social 
forms and legal norms, and through 
the subjective 


world of man’s 





views and 


experiences, his _in- 
tentions and valuations. Thus the 
Marxist theory has gone some way 
to resolve the conflict between the 
objectivist and subjectivist theories 
of education. 

This much for theory. In prae- 


tice, however, especially before 
1956, Polish socialist educational 
theory committed a number of 


sins. It often minimized the sub- 
jective experiences of people at 
a time when the problem of 
adaptation to new conditions was 
most general and acute; a serious 
shortcoming, since the work of 
educationalists must after all in 
the last resort penetrate the sub- 
jective realm, or find itself with- 
out any roots. The essence of 
socialist education should lie not 
in the fact that it draws its 
directives from objective reality, 
but from development needs and 
from a true reshaping of reality 
for the good of man. Without this 
prospect of ceaseless progress s0- 
cialist education would degenerate 
and sink to the level of utili- 
tarianism and conformism. 


3 


Dealing with the. future of civil- 
ization and the tasks of education, 
Suchodolski emphasizes that the 
modern age is characterized, on 
the one hand, by a tendency to 
spread responsibility over a wider 
area and to recruit increasing num- 
bers of people to active participa- 
tion, and, on the other hand, by 
a growth of the importance of the 
coordination and planning of this 
participation. These tendencies, 
Suchodolski claims, are given their 
fullest play in the socialist system. 

The essence of modern demo- 
cratic endeavours is to encourage 
all individuals to participate in 
social and cultural life. This inten- 
sification of action of all types 
brings to the fore the problem of 
coordination. Formerly the coordi- 
nation of action, which was on the 
whole fitful, came about naturally, 
without any _ special planning 
effort. However, since the nine- 
teenth century the growth in the 
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number of centres of activity has 
increasingly emphasized the im- 
portance of coordination. Democracy 
was thus forced to take upon it- 
self the role of the coordinator 
with important consequences. to 
the education system. Democratiza- 
tion fosters movements towards 
selfgoverning and competent man- 
agement of the increasing number 
of matters affecting the interests 
of the community. At the same 
time science has come to have 
a growing influence on the organ- 
ization of social life in all its 
aspects; we have, therefore, to be 
very clear in our minds that we 
are faced with the alternative 
either of increasing the spread of 
scientific knowledge and the ‘sci- 
entificization’ of thought, or of 
giving up a policy of democratiza- 
tion of life and handing the con- 
trols over to the specialists. 


The question which has recur- 
red in different guises in the 
debate on this subject — is demo- 
cratic progress possible without 
the special preparation of man for 
it? — still remains. In _ the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
both the radical current in the 
bourgeois revolutions and the Com- 
munist movement favoured the 
view that the social situations in 
which man might develop fully 
had to be created before attention 
could be paid to the acqusition of 
the necessary qualifications. They 
opposed waiting until the level of 
education was acquired that would 
warrant the launching of the 
desired changes in social life. 

The experience of the socialist 
revolutions in all cases has in- 
dicated the range and effectiveness 
of these processes. From. these 
experiences, to which the newly 
liberated countries of Africa and 
Asia have also. contributed, it 
seems probable that the future 
development of civilization will be 
effected precisely in this manner. 
It is even likely that the tempo 
of changes in civilization will con- 
front man with increasingly com- 
plicated problems, which he will 
not be sufficiently prepared to 
solve, 
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The democratization of social 
life, with its call for the spread 
of responsibility and coordinations, 
raises the problem of planning to 
the rank of a central issue. If we 
do not opt for planning, Sucho- 
dolski says, the freedom which we 
so much prize will be lost in the 
chaos of undirected socio-material 
processes, and in conflicts and 
struggles which make possible the 
rise of dictatorship. In choosing 
planning we have to guard 
against the dangers and tempta- 
tions of dictatorial government, 
and organize our planning as a 
new method of safeguarding the 
freedom of man from the destruc- 
tive pressure of things and the 
exploitation of other men. Plan- 
ning of this sort demands the 
ability to work in partnership 
from individuals and groups. The 
aim of education for the future 
should be the preparation of the 
young generation or this partner- 
ship in planning and in action. In 
this way the overcoming of anarchi- 
cal, individualistic laisser-faire will 
not provide aé_é temptation for 
dictatorial ambitions, and _ the 
struggle against totalitarianism will 
not mean a return to the old and 
now ineffectual positions of nine- 
teenth century liberalism. 


4 


While seeing in socialism the 
chance for a solution of the most 
difficult problems of our day, 
Suchodolski does not fall into the 
trap of simplification and vulgar- 
ization: he sees the deficiences of 
socialist educational theory, and 
does not ignore the _ distortions 
which it suffered in the practical 
building of socialism; at the same 
time, he takes over many precepts 
from non-socialist educational the- 
ories. But perhaps the most val- 
uable feature of this book is the 
way he ties the problem of educa- 
tion to the other crucial issues of 
our times. 


Jan Gérski 
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YELLOW TAPE 


Urzqad [The Establishment]. By Ta- 
deusz Breza. PIW. Warszawa, 
1960. 308 pp. 


In 1960 Tadeusz Breza received 
two of the annual literary prizes: 
The Brass Gate, a_ collection of 
essays about the Vatican and 
related subjects was awarded by 
the weekly Argumenty, organ of 
the Atheists and Free-Thinkers 
Association, and The Establishment 
by the literary weekly Przeglad 
Kulturalny. Judging by the wide 
popularity of The Brass Gate and 
the voices of the critics it seems 
that this book has gained far more 
recognition than The _ Establish- 
ment. It is indeed rare for a col- 
lection of essays to outdistance in 
popularity a work of fiction by 
the same author; what is more, 
The Establishment is by no means 
a failure. I think that both The 
Brass Gate and The Establishment, 
for all their differences of genre, 
are works of a similarly high 
standard; they sparkle with intel- 
lectual virtuosity. The success of 
The Brass Gate is to be ascribed, 
in my opinion, not so much to 
admiration for the intellectual 
subtlety of Breza’s essays as to the 
wealth of fascinating information 
and description he provides. From 
this point of view The Establish- 
ment is the less appealing of the 
two books, but then it does not 
purport to inform. 


The hero, a young Polish schol- 
ar, tries to intercede at the 
Vatican for his father, an advocate 
at one of the diocesan consistories 
in Poland. The young Pole’s brush 
with the various Vatican offices 
bears some resemblance to the 
predicament of Strether in James’ 
The Ambassadors. He arrives at 
the Vatican with a clear mission: 
his father is unable, because of 


the hostility of the bishop, to 
plead effectively at the diocesan 
court. All ordinary human reasons 
are on the side of the hero’s father, 
but at the Vatican everything be- 








comes complicated, 


prodigiously 
The straightforward arguments of 
law and justice put forth by the 
young Pole turn out to be too 
simple and ineffectual in a world 
in which simple reason is shattered 


into a_ kaleidoscope of diverse 
elements, meanings and levels, 
“The Curia is a labyrinth; it is 
a mechanism with a_ hundred, 
a thousand unknowns.” The young 
Pole, however, is determined to 
surmount the intricate obstacles of 
official procedure. He comes into 
contact with many people initiated 
into the secrets of the Vatican 
mechanisms — the advocate Cam- 
pilli, his father’s friend; Father de 
Vos of the Gregorian University; 
and Monsignor Rigaud, the Dean 
of the Rota. But they too have no 
decisive influence and are them- 
selves conditioned by “a thousand 
unknowns”. The case swings back 
and forth. It seems at one stage 
that the news of the _ bishop's 
death will finally decide the case 
in favour of the hero’s father. But 
instead the whole thing becomes 
completely hopeless, for the late 
bishop is elevated into “a symbol 
of struggle and martyrdom suf- 
fered in contention with that force 
which is the cardinal error of the 
epoch and the greatest enemy of 
God.” The young Pole tastes the 
bitterness of defeat. All those who 
previously wanted to help now 
turn their backs on him. 

In this desperate situation he 
decides — as a last resort — to 
seek audience with a cardinal. But 
the cardinal is unmoved by what 
he hears. The audience, however, 
is not completely wasted. The 
cardinal expresses the opinion that 
the symbol figure should be some- 
one young. This is decisive. It 
raises the stock of another can- 
didate for sainthood, Campilli’s 
brother-in-law, a young Polish 
noble killed in the Ukraine during 
the 1917 Revolution. The _ hero’s 
affairs take a turn for the better — 
but not to the extent he expected. 
In the document approving his 
father as a consistory advocate, 
his place of residence is changed 
from Torun to Tarnéw, practically 
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an impossible move for someone 
of his age. Thus, in the end the 
mission is a failure. 

I have already said that the 
Pole’s experiences in the Vatican 
resemble up to a point Strether’s 
in Paris. Like the American, he, 
too, is enmeshed in a world of 
very complicated rules. The Pole’s 
attitude to this world is, however, 
different: he is not fascinated by 
it, and if he finally succumbs, it 
is not without a feeling of inner 
protest; he is oppressed by the 
Vatican world in which his plight 
is not unlike a Kafka hero’s. This 
analogy is deliberately intended 
by the author. It is simply wrong 
to say that The Establishment is 
of marginal interest in comparison 
with The Brass Gate. The story 
has a general and universal sig- 
nificance — as in Kafka. The 
hero’s fortunes at the Vatican (the 
book is based on an _ authentic 
incident) often turn in their psy- 
chological implications into Kafka- 
esque visions. Let me quote an 
example: 

“My head is in a whirl. A mass 
of conflicting reasons swirl around 
in it to explain why such a deci- 


sion was made. They multiply 
and jostle each other. Some 
are mystical, others have their 
roots firmly in the earth; some 


are related to great issues, others 
are of trivial character. There are 
even those which point to my 
person, since I had dealings with 
Malinski, who is out of favour, 
and Piolanti, who is not above 
suspicion. The heat only adds to 
the confusion in my head. I try 
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to come back to my senses and 
check the flow of conjectures and 
Suspicions, reject improbabilities 
and trivialities. In the end all the 
circumstances and premises that 
could have been taken into ac- 
count, stretched on the wings of 
a gigantic pulpit, start spinning 
round in my head, only to change 
suddenly into the many-coloured 
boats of a merry-go-round. They 


are personified by figures, dead 
and alive, already important or 
soon to become important. There 


is only one person that is miss- 
ing — in no wing and in no 
boat can I see my father. Because 
he himself played no role in his 


“own case at this office.” 


This kind of irony, sometimes, 
roughened into ridicule, is a per- 
manent element in  Breza’s_ de- 
scription of man and the world. 
His inward amusement is_ so 
powerful a force in this writer, 
that he is at great pains to keep it 
from breaking the surface. He is 
interested in man and the world, 
he loves man and the world only 
because man and the world pro- 
vide food for his inner impulse 
to laugh at man, the world and 
life. To this extent he is a hu- 
mourist — both in The Brass Gate 
and The Establishment. I am not 
certain whether the admirers of 
Breza’s writing are really aware 
of the potency of the intellectual 
ridicule which Breza simply can- 
not resist. The Establishment has 
to be seen from this angle to be 
properly appreciated. 


Henryk Bereza 
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LITERATURE 


TEODOR BUJNICKI: Wiersze wy- 
brane [Selected Poems]. Selection by 
Tadeusz Bujnicki; preface by Anna 
Jedrychowska. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 
1961. 396 pp., 1 plate. Cloth. $1.25 

Selected (lyrical and satirical) poems 
and translations by a talented young 
poet from Wilno (1907-1944), who in 
the thirties was closely connected with 
the group of progressive and socialist 
students gathered around the period- 
icals Zagary and Po prostu. 


JAN PARANDOWSKI: Juvenilia. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1960. 344 pp. $0.85 

Early articles, stories and essays, 
previously uncollected, by a leading 
Polish writer and student of antiquity. 
The most interesting essays deal with 
ancient culture and the works of 
Anatol France and Oscar Wilde. 


EUGENIUSZ SAWRYMOWICZ: Ka- 
lendarz zycia i twérczogci Juliusza Sto- 
wackiego [A Calendar of the Life and 
Work of Juliusz Stowacki]. Ossolineum. 
Wroclaw, 1960. 836 pp. Cloth. $6.90 

A chronological record of the life 
and work of Juliusz Stowacki, along 
with Adam Mickiewicz, the greatest 
Polish Romantic poet. The reception 
of his works by his contemporaries is 
also described. 


MONIKA WARNENSKA: Sladami pi- 
sarzy [In the Footsteps of Writers]. 
LSW. Warszawa, 1961. 305 pp., 26 plates. 
$1.20 

A book about the most famous 
and most popular Polish writers at 
the turn of the age: Bolesiaw Prus, 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, Eliza Orzeszkowa, 
Maria Konopnicka, Stefan Zeromski, 








Wiadystaw Orkan, Jan Kasprowicz, 
Stanistaw Wyspiafski and Wladyslaw 
Reymont. Warnefska drawing on lit- 
erature and her own research (mainly 
visits to localities associated with 
these writers and talks with persons 
who had known them) has presented 
biographical details which illustrate 
their private lives and working habits. 
The book is written in a popular 
semi-journalist fashion and can be 
useful reading for young people in 
their final years at school. 


MEMOIRS, 
REMINISCENCES 


WLADYSLAW KELYSZEWSKI: Z moich 
wspomnien [From my Reminiscences]. 
WL. Krakéw, 1961, 157 pp., 5. plates. 
$0.60 

Reminiscences of a literary histo- 
rian, critic and publisher (1885-1958). 
They cover the end of the 19th and 
the beginning of the 20th century: the 
author’s school years in Warsaw under 
the Russian rule, university studies 
in Warsaw, Ziirich and Cracow, the 
beginnings of his literary career, and 
work in the Rapperswil Museum. The 
author was widely familiar with 
scholarly and artistic circles of his 
time. 


BOLESEAW LIMANOWSKI: Pamie- 
tniki, 1907-1919 [Memoirs, 1907-1919]. Ed. 
Janusz Durko, KIW. Warszawa, 1961. 
753 pp., 43 plates. Cloth. $3.75 

This is the third volume of the 
memoirs of one of the first socialist 
leaders in Poland (1835-1935). This part 
of his work was written by Limanow- 
ski between his 87th and 93rd year, 
which to a certain extent affects its 
accuracy, but nevertheless it contains 
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important information on the First 
World War and the rebirth of the 
Polish State. It is completed by notes, 
indexes, and a bibliography of Lima- 
nowski’s works for 1907-1919. The first 
two volumes of Limanowski’s memoirs 
were reprinted in 1957 and 1958. 


REPORTAGE 


ZOFIA SZLEYEN: Hiszpazskie lato 
{A Summer in Spain]. Iskry. Warsza- 
wa, 1960. 243 pp., 24 plates. $0.60 

Mme Szleyen is a writer and a noted 
translator of Spanish literature. She 
lived in Spain in 1936-39, and a few 
years ago revisited the country. Her 
book in which she tries to match up 
her recollections to her new impres- 
sions is primarily a reportage and not 
concerned with the principal political 
issues, 


HISTORY 


WITOLD HENSEL: Polska przed ty- 
siqcem lat [Poland a Thousand Years 
Ago]. Published by Ossolineum for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences’ Institute 
for the History of Material Culture. 
Wroctaw, 1960. 232 pp., 8 plates, 1 map. 
Cloth. $3.15 

Essays by an eminent mediaevalist 
and archaeologist on the first centres 
of Polish political life: Gniezno, Krusz- 
wica, Poznan. 


Historia Slaska [A History of Silesia]. 
Vol. 1. To 1763. Ed. Kazimierz Male- 
ezyfski. Pt. 1. To the middle of the 
14th century. Published by Ossolineum 
for the Polish Academy of Sciences’ 
Institute of History. Wroclaw, 1960. 
625 pp., 60 plates, 5 maps. Cloth. $7.50 

This book is the first in a large 
series of regional histories. Prepared 
by a team of specialists, it covers the 
mediaeval history of Upper and Lower 
Silesia. Numerous illustrations. 


TADEUSZ KOTULA: U érédet afry- 
kanskiego separatyzmu w III wieku 
n.e. [The Sources of African Sepa- 
ratism in the Third Century A.D]. 
Published by Ossolineum for the 
Wroclaw Scientific Society. Wroctaw, 
1961. 133 pp. $1.60 (Series A, No, 74) 
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A study of the economic and po- 
litical sources of the separatist ten- 
dencies in Rome’s African provinces, 
which resulted in a crisis in the 3rd 
century A.D. Bibliography. Summary 
in French. 


GERARD LABUDA: Zrédta, 
legendy do najdawniejszych dziejéw 
Polski [Sources, Sagas and Legends 
for Poland’s Earliest History]. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1960. 345 pp. Cloth. $2.90 

A critical analysis of the historical 
legends surrounding the earliest history 
of Poland by a professor of Poznan 
University, a leading expert on the 
mediaeval history of the Slavs. 


sagi i 


BRONISLEAW NADOLSKI: Zycie i 
dziatalnosé mnaukowa uczonego gdan- 
skiego Barttomieja Keckermanna [The 
Life and Work of the Gdansk Scholar 
Bartholomeus Keckermann]. A _ Study 
in the History of the Renaissance in 
Pomerania. Published by PWN for the 
Torun Scientific Society. L6dz, 1961. 
160 pp., 1 plate, $2.30 (Works of the 
Philological and Philosophical Section, 
Vol. 10, No. 1). 

Keckermann, a _ forgotten 
from the turn of the 16th century, 
studied logic, ethics, politics, rhetoric 
and metaphysics. He was the outstand- 
ing Gdansk scholar of the Renaissance 
period, and the author of 25 works. 
The present monograph, written by 
Dr Nadolski, Professor of Literary 
History in the Nicolaus Copernicus 
University in ‘Torun, brings Kecker- 
mann back from_ oblivion. Biblio- 
graphy. A summary in German. 


scholar 


ALOJZY SAJKOWSKI: Krzysztof 
Opalitski, wojewoda poznatski [(Krzysz- 
tof Opalifski, Voivod of Poznan]. Wy- 


dawnictwo Poznarskie. Poznan, 1961. 
248 pp. $1.50 

Krzysztof Opalifski was one of the 
Polish aristocrats who, during the 


Polish-Swe‘sh wars in the 17th cen- 
tury, «« ared against the King of 
Poland aud has been, as a_ result, 
severely criticized by Polish historians. 
Recent research, however, has shown 
that he made a commendable con- 
tribution to the cultural life of his 
times: he was an author of extremely 
interesting political verse, founder of 
schools, collector of books, patron of 
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learning and art. Mr Sajkowski’s mono- 
graph lays stress on these aspects of 


his personality, newly brought to 
light. 
Ze skarbca kultury {From The 


Treasury of Culture]. Information Bul- 
letin of the Ossolineum Library of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences. Ed. 
Edward Kiernicki. No. 13. Three Hun- 
dred Years of the Polish Press. Osso- 
lineum, Wroclaw, 1961, 248 pp., 8 plates. 
$2.65 


Two papers in this volume _ are 
important contributions to the history 
of the Polish press in the 18th and 
19th centuries: “The Press Monopoly 
of Stefan Luskina’’ and “The History 
of the Periodical Praca” (a popular 
fortnightly which appeared in  1878- 
1882 and was conceived as a paper for 
artisans and workers). 


PHILOSOPHY 


JAN LUKASIEWICZ: Z _ zagadnien 
logiki i filozofii [Papers on Logic and 
Philosophy]. Selected, prefaced and 
annotated by Jerzy Stupecki. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1961. 309 pp. Cloth. $3.80 


Jan Lukasiewicz (1878-1956), an inter- 
national authority on sentential cal- 
culus and many-valued logic, was till 
1939 professor in Warsaw University, 
and after the Second World War, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematical Logic at the 
Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. The 


present selection includes 17 papers 
from 1907-1953, and a bibliography of 
his works. 


ZBIGNIEW OGONOWSKI: Socynia- 
nizm polski [Polish Socinianism]. Texts 
translated by J. Lichafiska and I. Ogo- 
nowska. Wiedza Powszechna. Warsza- 
wa, 1960. 250 pp. $0.60 (The Thoughts 
and People series) 


Faustus Socinus’ arrival in Poland 
(1579) led to a major intellectual im- 
provement in Polish Socinianism, 
which became an important factor in 
Europe. The present particular work 
gives an account of this movement, 
i.e., Socinus’ views and their reception 
in Poland. Selected texts in a Polish 
translation are appended, 
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filozoficzne 
Works]. No. 1. 


[Philosophical 
Published by PWN 
University 

122 pp. 
Social  Sci- 


for the Bolestaw  Bierut 
in Wroctaw. Wroctaw, 1961, 
$0.60 (Scientific Papers, 
ences Series, No. 7) 


The first issue of a serial publica- 
tion on philosophy. Includes papers 
on the history of philosophy (Thomas 
Reid, John Locke), on the social 
aspects of functionalist architecture, 
on the concept of verifiable statement 
in methodological research, and on 
the “boundary area” between logic 
and linguistics. Summaries in English, 
French, and German. 


SOCIOLOGY 


ZYGMUNT BAUMAN: Z _ zagadniet 
wspotczesnej socjologiti amerykavskiej 
{Some Issues of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Sociology]. KiW. Warszawa, 1961. 
241 pp. $0.65 


An outline by a young Polish s0- 
ciologist of contemporary American 
sociology, its role in the modern 


world, its approach to value judge 
ments and ideological statements, 
relationship between facts and s0- 


ciological theory, etc, The chapters: 
A Controversy About the Measure of 
Progress; Science and Ideology in 
American Sociology; The Vision of 
the Workers — a Contribution to the 


Ideological Function of American S0- 
ciology; Warner’s and Parsons’ Vision 
of Social Structure; The Problem, 


the Method, and the Problem of 
Method; American Critics of American 
Sociology; The Profession of Sociol- 
ogist. 


Studia socjologiczno-polityczne [Socio- 
political Studies]. No. 8. Edited by 
a group led by Julian Hochfeld, PWN. 
Warszawa, 1961. 300 pp. $1.75 

The latest issue of a serial publica- 
tion sponsored by the Department of 
the Sociology of Political Relations in 
Warsaw University. Includes papers on 
theories of social development, the 
sociology of nation and the problems 
of power in Lenin’s works, the legis- 
lative process in contemporary Britian, 
social and _ political stabilization im 
the Polish Western Territories, etc. 
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Review of books and periodicals, cur- 
rent information, etc. Summaries of 
papers in Russian and English. 


LAW 


BOLESLAW WIEWIORA: Niemiecka 
Republika Demokratyczna jako podmiot 
prawa miedzynarodowego [The German 
Democratic Republic as Subject in In- 
ternational Law]. Wydawnictwo Poznan- 
skie. Poznan, 1961. 175 pp. $1.05 

A monograph based chiefly on Ger- 
man, British and American sources. It 
demonstrates that as from September 
20, 1955 the German Democratic Re- 
public had obtained full sovereignty 
as subject in international law and 
henceforth was de facto recognized by 
many states, The German Democratic 
Republic is defined as a partial suc- 
cessor of the former German Reich, 
as distinguished from the German Fed- 
eral Republic, which claims to be the 
full successor of the former Reich. 


ECONOMIC ISSUES 

WELADYSEAW JAWORSKI: Obieg pie- 
niezny 1 kredyt w gospodarce socjali- 
stycznej. Organizacja i planowanie. 
[Money Circulation and Credit in So- 
cialist Economy: Organization and 
Planning]. PWG. Warszawa, 1961. 290 pp. 
Cloth. $1.45 


The monetary and credit system 
undergoes fundamental changes in the 
transition from the capitalist to the 
socialist system. The author, who is 
docent in the Department of Money 
Circulation in the Central School of 
Planning and Statistics in Warsaw deals 
with such issues as the organization 
of banks, money circulation (cash and 
orders), turnover and investment credit, 
and financial and credit planning. 


HENRYK EDEL KRYNSKI: Wojewédz- 
two Gdariskie. Studium spoteczno-gos- 
podarcze (Gdafisk Voivodship. A Social 


and Economic Study]. Wydawnictwo 
Morskie, Gdynia, 1961. 455 pp. Cloth. 
$1.65 


A monograph on the present social 
and economic structure of Gdansk 
Voivodship (together with the most im- 
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portant events in the social and eco- 
nomic history of the region since the 
First World War). Part One deals with 
general issues, Part Two describes the 
various districts and larger towns, The 
author is head of the Department of 
Political Economy in the Gdansk Col- 
lege of Science and Technology and 
of the Department of Planning and 
Political Economy in the Sopot School 
of Economics. 


MUSIC, ART 
LUCJAN KYDRYNSKI and 


GNIEW LZAGOCKI: Jan Krenz. 
Krakéw, 1960, 42 pp. $1.05 


ZBI- 
PWM. 


A popular, amply illustrated booklet 
about the gifted young conductor who 
for many years has been in charge 
of the Katowice Radio and Television 
Symphony Orchestra, succeeding Grze- 
gorz Fitelberg. Mr Krenz is also a com- 
poser. 


ALICJA OKONSKA: Scenografia Wy- 
spianskiego [Wyspianski’s Stage Design]. 
Ossolineum. Wroctaw, 1961, 323  pp., 
8 plates. $2.40 


Apart from his work as playwright 
and poet Stanistaw Wyspianski (1869- 
1907) was also a painter and a designer 
of settings for his own (and other 
authors’) plays; unfortunately, he was 
unable to realize most of his ideas. This 
is the first serious work on this aspect 
of Wyspiafski’s work, and, apart from 
a general description, discusses all his 
more important projects, which were 
marked by a monumental vision of the 
stage. Wyspianski’s ideas on design 
interested Craig who mentioned them 
in Towards a New Theatre. 


ROMAN REINFULL and JAN SWI- 
DERSKI: Sztuka ludowa w Polsce [Folk 
Art in Poland]. WL. Krakéw, 1961. 
174 pp. Cloth, $3.95 


A concise, popular and chiefly de- 
scriptive monograph of Polish folk art; 
covers architecture, interior decoration, 
costumes, home-made textiles, wood and 
iron ornaments, pottery, toys, artistic 
elements in folk customs, sculpture, 
wood-engraving and painting. Includes 
216 large-size rotogravure illustrations. 
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TOURISM 


CZESLAW PISKOWSKI: Pomorze Ko- 
szalinskie [The Koszalin Region of Pom- 
erania]. Wiedza Powszechna. Warsza- 
wa, 1961. 196 pp. 1 map. Cloth. $0.70 

A popular historical and geographic 
description of one of Poland’s northern 
voivodships. Its information on land- 
scape, historical monuments and folklore 
make it useful as a guide. 


PRZEMYSLEAW TRZECIAK: 
Poland, Polonia. Warsaw, 1960. 
3 maps. 


Acros 
220 pp, 


Not a tourists’ guide in the stri¢ 
sense of the term, but a free geographie 
and economic description (in English) 
which provides general information 
about Poland, its geographic regions and 
places of interest to tourists. Numerous 
illustrations and maps. 


All the books listed above can be ordered from 
“ARS POLONA" 


Krakowskie Przedmiegcie 7 
Warszawa 








